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Editorial 





THEY'LL KNOW IT’S WORK. 


L.. 
tne 


Let’s hope that out of several 
million victory gardens in this country 
there will come a harvest of vegetables 
that will provide food and save pre- 
cious ration points for the weary gar- 
deners. For the continued rains of 
spring caused much replanting of 
seeds and are bringing bountiful crops 
of weeds and insects. Hot weather 
is baking the soil in some gardens now. 
Indeed, the forces of nature have al- 
ready tried the patience of these new 
gardeners, like Job. 

If their enthusiasm—or apprehen- 
sion of a food shortage—carries them 
on, when blistered palms, sunburned 
backs and aching muscles are accom- 
panied by midsummer heat, they will 
be gardeners indeed. And those who 
abandon their spring efforts to weeds 
and worms, discouraged by the un- 
remitting toil required, will perhaps 
better value the efforts of commercial 
producers of plants, be they ornamen- 
tal or nutritive. They'll know it’s 
work to grow them, and not an easy 
form of work at that. 








INGENIOUS INDIVIDUALS. 


The reports of spring business in 
recent issues and comments from 
other sources reveal that, in spite of 
all the discouragements of the spring 
season, nurserymen provided for a de- 
manding public a much greater 
amount of service and merchandise 
than most of them had thought pos- 
sible under the circumstances. 

Hardest hit, probably, were those 
who before had done primarily a land- 
scape business. Not having the agri- 
cultural exemptions, particularly in 
the operation of trucks and in the 
competition for labor, that favored the 
growers of nursery stock to some de- 
gree, they were forced to shift as 
they could. Some were able to per- 
form a small percentage of their usual 
work. Others undertook consultation 
and supervisory work. Still others 
turned salesmen for soils, fertilizers 
and other garden items. All in all, 
they helped the public at a time when 
it wanted gardening assistance, and 
though some found themselves far 
from their usual activities in spring, 
they served like good soldiers. 

In the face of the decided curtail- 
ment of such retail outlets for nursery 
stock, the wholesale growers were put 
to it to meet the public demand. They 
found merchandise outlets with public 
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contact more than ready, even eager, 
to assist in the retail distribution. 
Some of these new outlets needed ad- 
vice, training and assistance in order 
to serve the public in a manner that 
reputable nurserymen desired, and the 
cooperation that resulted is a note- 
worthy example of what the ingenuity 
of businessmen can accomplish. 

Prime problem of the growers and 
shippers was the digging, packing and 
delivery of the stock in the face of the 
acute labor shortage. How varied were 
the substitute types of help has been 
noted in these columns. But the 
casual labor, women, high school boys, 
etc., required patience, much patience, 
in supervision and training, as well 
as in the realization of how inadequate 
were the results. 

Endless examples and anecdotes 
could be related to illustrate how, in 
this trying spring season of wartime, 
nurserymen proved themselves, more 
than ever, ingenious individuals. 





WINTER INJURES PLANTS. 


Because of the unusual character of 
the past winter, with long-continued 
cold weather, injury to ordinarily 
hardy trees and shrubs is reported 
over a widespread area of the north, 
all the way from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the western plains states. 
Students of hardiness in plants re- 
ceived more reasons to be puzzled, 
because some items ordinarily tender 
stood up well, while some considered 
quite hardy were injured in some in- 
stances. If you are called upon to 
diagnose unthrifty specimens on cli- 
ents’ premises, with no apparent cause 
of injury, the effects of the unusual 
winter should be borne in mind. 





WHY SCRAP IS IMPORTANT. 


Because the nurseryman has rela- 
tively a small amount of mechanical 
equipment, in comparison with fac- 
tories for instance, that is no reason 
why he should be negligent about 
turning in what metal scrap there 
may be available on the place. Even 
the small amounts gathered from 
homes, stores and offices are needed 
to make the tremendous aggregate 
required for the war production of 
steel. 

In the boiler room, packing shed 
or some corner around the place are 
‘old pipe, broken tools or discarded 
fittings or equipment. Perhaps you 
have kept these with the notion that 
sometime you could make use of 
them in repairs. “But a good rule is 
to go over all such metal parts now 


and if you do not see a definite use 
for them in the next few months, 
turn them over for scrap. Either sell 
them to the local junkman or give 
them to your local salvage committee. 

There is an actual saving to the 
nation that benefits all of us, which 
becomes apparent if one realizes how 
steel is made. To have made steel 
for America’s 1942 requirements 
without scrap would have taken 165,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore, 120,000,000 
tons of coal and 36,000,000 tons of 
limestone to produce 86,000,000 tons 
of ingots. 

When 44,000,000 tons of scrap 
was obtainable, the requirements for 
86,000,000 tons of ingots were only 
109,000,000 tons of iron ore, 78,000,- 
000 tons of coal and 30,000,000 tons 
of limestone. 

There was a consequent saving of 
56,000,000 tons of iron ore, or 5,600 
shiploads—saving time, transporta- 
tion and labor. The coal saving of 
42,000,000 tons of coal was enough 
to heat 4,200,000 average homes for 
one year. The limestone saving of 
6,000,000 tons would provide cement 
for a 2-lane highway 8,000 miles long. 

Not only by the gathering of more 
scrap can steel be made faster, but 
there is a great saving in raw mate- 
rials, transportation and manpower, 
which are of the utmost importance 
in these war days. Do your part to 
turn in the scrap for 1943. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Besides the recent change in street 
address, it should be noted that, by 
order of the Post Office Department, 
a delivery station number is added to 
the city address of the American 
Nurseryman, Please change your 
mailing list and records, so that letters, 
bulletins, catalogues or other mail is 
sent in future to 

American Nurseryman, 

343 South Dearborn Street, 

Chicago 4, Il. 





EDWIN R. CHANDLER, of the 
Chandler Landscape & Floral Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., who is a first lieu- 
tenant in the state guard, recently 
spent a week in maneuvers at Troy, 


Mo. 


IF you are planning any painting 
jobs next summer, purchase your 
supplies as soon as possible. Paints 
may be of poorer quality and scarcer 
by midsummer. While there is 
plenty of pigment still, the mixing 
oils are expected to be increasingly 
harder to obtain. 
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Planting Combinations of Perennials 


It will be of interest to some read- 
ers to learn about various planting 
combinations which can be applied in 
the perennial border, in foundation 
plantings, in many other garden spots, 
as borders or edgings of walks and 
driveways and, sometimes, as separate 
beds or groups, Such combinations 
can be arranged from the earliest 
spring to late fall. The chosen varie- 
ties must have the same flowering pe- 
riod, must harmonize in colors and 
must be set out according to the height 
of each variety employed. 

I am not thinking of large plantings, 
although such combinations are effec- 
tive when greater quantities of each 
variety are used. I have in mind in- 
timate garden spots, which are formed 
by selected varieties in such a manner 
that one spot succeeds the other in 
blooming or that several are in full 
bloom at the same time in different 
parts of the garden. The latter will 
be especially welcome in spring, after 
the long, dreary winter months. At 
that time, the first sunny and warm 
spring dav brings the garden lover 
outdoors. He looks to see whether the 
crocuses or the narcissi are pushing 
through the ground, or whether the 
forsythia is showing buds. He is 
mighty proud to be the one of the 
neighborhood who has the first flowers 
in his garden. 

The nurseryman, or the one who 
makes such plantings, can easily earn 
the gratitude of the customer by hav- 
ing this in mind. There are many 
early-flowering shrubs, perennials and 
bulbs which can be used to good ad- 
vantage. Such harmonious color spots 
will be attractive throughout the sea- 
son. They will stand out well before 
the right background, and many parts 
of the foundation planting will just 
supply this. 

It is a pleasure to observe that, for 
foundation plantings, more flowering 
material is being used, such as rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. The correct 
evergreens are also being chosen, in 
regard to their future growth, but 
there are still many places which were 
planted without understanding of the 
development and nature of the plants. 
The work was probably done by ped- 
dlers. Large evergreens are planted 
close to the house, hiding it and its 
architecture, shutting off light and sun, 
which are both important. They are 
even more important now, when, with 
the shortage of oil, each ray of sun- 
shine is valuable to warm up the in- 
terior of the home in winter and save 
fuel, precious for winning the war. 


By Paul Swotoda 


Such plantings are not only ugly, but 
also unhealthy. A moist and mauso- 
leum-like atmosphere is felt as soon 
as one enters such a home. 

The following combination plant- 
ings are interesting, showy and worth 
a try: 

Daphne merzereum, pink, may be 
combined with snow heather, Erica 
carnea. More attractive still is the 
white form of Erica carnea. Found 
with them in nature is a plant more 
dificult to grow, Helleborus niger, 
with effective evergreen foliage. 
When most flowers have disappeared, 
it sometimes happens that some late 
blooms are on the bush. Helleborus 
orientalis, with similar foliage, later 
flowers and greater ease in growing, 
may be planted with daphne and erica 
and should be preferable. Join with 
them yellow Adonis amurensis or 
Adonis vernalis and blue pulmonaria. 
The three last-named plants combine 
well together in a group. 

For early spring, and fine for plant- 
ing before and between the founda- 
tion shrubs and in rock gardens, are 
daphne and erica, which are also 
splendid for a bed or a group. Also 
good are the lilac pasqueflower, 
Anemone pulsatilla, with double 
adonis, Adonis amurensis florepleno, 
yellow, and the white pasqueflower, 
Anemone pulsatilla alba, with Pul- 
monaria saccharata Mrs. Moon. 

Combine blue and white periwinkle, 
Vinca minor and Vinca minor alba, 
or plant the larger vinca variety, 
Bowles, by itself. Combine the blue 
vinca with the yellow barrenwort, 
Epimedium sulphureum, and scatter 
spots of the white wake-robin, Tril- 
lium grandiflorum, and the bloodroot, 
Sanguinaria canadensis. Both of the 
last-named will push through the cov- 
ered ground. White vinca with blue 
muscari may be placed together be- 
tween, under and in front of the foun- 
dation planting or along shady walks 
and. driveways, for naturalizing in 
shade. 

Another combination for early 
spring flowering in the foundation 
planting is the Chinese forget-me-not, 
Anchusa_ myositidiflora, producing 
graceful intense blue sprays, with 
Doronicum caucasicum or other dor- 
onicum varieties, all yellow, and dou- 
ble white rockcress, Arabis alpina 
florepleno. These would also be good 
in rock gardens and along walks. 

Creeping Phlox subulata varieties 
of different colors arrange themselves 
handsomely. White varieties are ex- 


cellent with dwarf blue Iris pumila. 
Different colors of phlox varieties can 
be matched with harmonizing colors 
of dwarf Iris pumila varieties. These, 
too, are for early spring, for the foun- 
dation planting, rock gardens and 
walks. Still another suggestion is to 
combine primroses in all colors, Prim- 
ula elatior grandiflora, with. creeping 
Phlox subulata in front of them, hav- 
ing the colors match. 

The yellow primrose, Primula vul- 
garis, and Primula duplex, hose-in- 
hose, with blue or purple dwarf Iris 
pumila or blue violets bloom in early 
spring and are suited to foundation, 
rock gardens and walks. Primulas and 
violets fit in well with foundation 
plantings. Dwarf blue irises and 
primroses form a splendid border or 
edging of walks. 

Batches of the native blue Viola 
cucullata between the white lilies of 
the valley can be used for early spring 
blooming in front, between and under 
the foundation plants and along shady 
walks and driveways. They are 
adapted for naturalizing. 

Use Iris pumila, blue, with double 
alyssum, golden-yellow, and _ Iberis 
sempervirens, white candytuft, as early 
spring bloomers in similar places, and 
use Iberis Little Gem for edging 
walks, together with the dwarf irises. 
Or try the odd green-yellow Euphor- 
bia polychroma with dwarf blue 
irises and double white rockcress, 
Arabis alpina florepleno. 

Virginia bluebells, Mertensia vir- 
ginica, with yellow narcissi, bloom in 
early spring and are splendid for 
foundation, shady walks and shady 
garden spots. The two bleeding: 
hearts, Dicentra eximia and Dicentra 
formosa, both pink, with white nar- 
cissi, white Iris pumila, white arabis 
or pale yellow Alyssum citrinum, 
make a good combination for early 
spring in the foundation planting 
and rock garden. For walks, use both 
dicentras with dwarf irises or Alys- 
sum citrinum. 

Yellow forsythia, together with a 
planting of lavender Azalea mucro- 
nulata, is fine for early spring, be- 
tween foundation plants or in sepa- 
rate beds or groups. Double white 
rockcress, Arabis alpina florepleno, 
with tulips, blooms in spring and 
looks well in front of foundation 
shrubs, in beds or groups and espe- 
cially along walks. 

Pink and rose armerias, such as 
Armeria laucheana, are striking be- 
hind creeping Phlox subulata, in 
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white, soft blue and soft lilac. At- 
tractive, too, is the yellow Doroni- 
cum plantagineum excelsum, with 
the blue forget-me-not, myosotis, in 
front, or with the blue-purple Viola 
Jersey Gem. 

The pastel yellow Alyssum citri- 
num, blue Nepeta mussini and dark 
red Phlox subulata atropurpurea are 
spring subjects for foundation plant- 
ing, rock gardens and edgings. 

Sky-blue Aster ,alpinus, double 
white arabis and pale yellow Alyssum 
citrinum are a spring combination 
especially fine along walks. 

Chinese azaleas, in pale yellow, 
rich yellow and orange, with blue 
scillas, or with the blue Viola Jersey 
Gem, make for contrast in spring, 
when planted between and in front 
of the foundation shrubs or in beds 
and groups. 

The old-fashioned pink bleeding- 
heart, Dicentra spectabilis, and late 
narcissi go well together in special 
beds or groups. Both varieties will 
disappear during the summer. 

The fragrant lovely pink garland 
flower, Daphne cneorum, with white 
Iberis sempervirens, stands out, when 
planted before foundation plantings, 
in rock gardens or beds and along 
walks. 

Red Oriental poppies, like Wurt- 
tembergia, and pink varieties, like 
Mrs. Perry, with white lupines or 
with white irises and white pyreth- 
rums, bloom late in spring and in 
early summer. They are suited to 
separate beds or groups. Poppies will 
disappear during the summer. Ori- 
ental poppies in all colors, with the 
stately eremurus, in white, pink and 
orange, make another arrangement 
for the same time of year and the 
same places. 

Oriental poppies or eremurus with 
Canterbury bells make a pretty com- 
bination, but the Canterbury bells 
will die down after blooming, being 
biennials. They flower in late spring 
and early summer and are useful in 
beds and groups. 

Peonies in all colors and old-fash- 
ioned pinks, Dianthus plumarius, are 
another late spring and early summer 
pair. The early red Paeonia off- 
cinalis rubra florepleno does well 
with early white carnations. White 
irises are also good companions for 
peonies, especially in beds or groups 
and along driveways. 

Saponaria ocymoides, pink, with 
snow-in-summer, the white-leaved 
and white-flowering Cerastium to- 
mentosum, or C. biebersteini, is ideal 
for dry foundation locations near 
steps, on slopes and along walks. Do 
not let cerastium run wild in places 
where it is not desired; keep it in 
form. 


Veronica rupestris, blue; Veronica 
rupestris rosea, pink, and Veronica 
rupestris alba, mixed together, but 
each in separate spots, or with white 
and pink Gypsophila repens, are also 
good in late spring or early summer 
for foundation, slopes and rock gar- 
dens. 

Late-flowering peonies, with del- 
phinium hybrids, bloom in early sum- 
mer and are best in beds and groups 
and along driveways. Hardy blue 
cornflowers, Centaurea montana, with 
Shasta daisy varieties, make splendid 
special beds, groups and borders for 
walks. They are attractive in front of 
dark green foundation plants. 

Delphinium hybrids, mixed blue 
shades, or Belladonna, light blue, or 
Bellamosum, dark blue, with Madonna 
lilies, are exceptionally beautiful in 
beds or groups. Dark blue Delphin- 
ium Bellamosum or D. Lamartine, with 
yellow columbines, Aquilegia chrysan- 
tha, brightens beds and groups in early 
summer. 

Gaillardias in all colors, with grace- 
ful sprays of white Gypsophila pan- 
iculata, single and double baby’s 
breath, or Bristol Fairy, may be 
planted in front of foundations, along 
walks and in beds and groups. Pink 
cornflowers, Centaurea dealbata, and 
purple Salvia nemerosa are pretty 
early summer flowers, too, for the 
same places. 

The white Carpathian bellflower, 
Campanula carpatica, in front of red 
coralbells, Heuchera sanguinea, are 
rock garden beauties and excellent for 
walks. Campanula carpatica, blue, 
with white Delphinium chinense, or 
the other way around, is also good 
there. 

Hemerocallis flava, lemon-yellow 
day lily, and dark red-orange Lilium 
umbellatum varieties are two more 
which are fine for foundations or 
driveways and along walks with taller 
plants. 

An interesting planting is one con- 
sisting of pure yellow gaillardias and 
Chinese blue delphinium or silver- 
leaved, blue-flowering Veronica in- 
cana. They serve well in rock garden 
and for walks. 

Red gaillardias, with white Chinese 
delphinium, or Bristol Fairy gypsoph- 
ila, double white baby’s breath, are 
the first summer flowers to be sug- 
gested here for foundations, beds, 
groups or along walks. The follow- 
ing are also summer-flowering: 

Double white yarrow, Achillea The 
Pearl, Boule de Neige or Perry's 
White, with scarlet and red monarda, 
combines well for beds, groups, walks 
and driveways. 

Coreopsis grandiflora, yellow, and 
delphinium hybrids, blue shades, alone 
or together with Madonna lilies, make 
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attractive beds and groups. For rock 
gardens and along walks, try Coreop- 
sis verticillata, yellow, with Delphin- 
ium chinense, blue. 

In Phlox decussata there are so 
many varieties of the widest color 
range and of so many different 
heights that beautiful combinations 
can be planted of phlox alone. - This 
flower is shown in special beds and 
groups and in displays on the sides of 
walks and driveways and is outstand- 
ing against a dark green background. 

Spiraea venusta magnifica, dark 
pink, with lavender Thalictrum dip- 
terocarpum, may be planted in 
groups near the water. White 
astilbes, with Monarda didyma in 
scarlet and red, may be used in 
foundations, beds and groups and are 
especially attractive near the water 
and along walks in semishade. 

Rudbeckia purpurea, red, and vari- 
ety The King, and white dahlias 
make lovely special beds or groups. 
Lythrum roseum, pink, with Spiraea 
ulmaria florepleno, white, in beds or 
groups near the water, makes a good 
color scheme. The graceful sea lav- 
ender, Statice latifolia, with mont- 
bretias of different shades, is delight- 
ful in beds or groups. 

Early-flowering chrysanthemums in 
colors to match dark blue Aconitum 
Sparks and fischeri are excellent flow- 
ers in beds, groups and foundations. 
Chrysanthemums alone, in yellow 
and orange, stand out well before 
dark blue-green backgrounds. 

The different varieties of Scotch 
heather, planted together in separate 
batches, combine well and are espe- 
cially effective in front of the 
foundation planting and in beds, 
groups and rock gardens. They are 
well adapted for slopes. 

The butterfly bush, especially blue 
and purple colors like Ile de France, 
Dubonnet, davidi, magnifica, etc., 
with double yellow sunflowers, Heli- 
anthus multiflorus florepleno, or with 
yellow heliopsis, is an early fall- 
blooming combination for special 
groups or a good background for 
perennial borders. 

White Japanese anemones, with 
dwarf blue asters, or Whirlwind 
anemones and Lilactime asters and 
Plumbago larpentiae, blue, are excel- 
lent in foundation plantings, in large 
rock gardens and along walks. 

Japanese anemones, with colchi- 
cums, are fine for foundations or in 
spots before and between rhododen- 
drons and azaleas. All Japanese 
anemones can be combined with as- 
ters and chrysanthemums, if colors 
harmonize. Early fall and late fall 
bloomers, these are good for founda- 
tions, beds, groups and walks. 

{Concluded on page 26.]} 
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War’s Effect on Supply of Plant Materials 


As plantsmen and seedsmen we 
have considered ourselves somewhat 
fortunate thus far. Even though last 
year we were experiencing a labor 
shortage, we harvested most crops, 
some with great labor difficulty. These 
labor conditions will become much 
worse, and the war will, at not too 
distant a time, make itself felt even 
more than now. In fact, labor will 
become our major problem. Plants- 
men and seedsmen are planning to use 
every laborsaving method and device 
in the growing, harvesting and han- 
dling of their products. 

To give an indication what seeds- 
men are facing, one wholesale grower 
wrote that normally he employs 200 
men for field work. During 1942 the 
largest crew he could get together was 
forty-six, practically all of whom were 
inexperienced and most of them 
women. It is for this reason that the 
flower seed acreage for 1943 will be 
reduced to one-fourth of last year’s 
total, and as a logical result of this 
greatly reduced acreage many varieties 
will have to be omitted from the price 
lists. 

This curtailment of varieties listed 
in seed catalogues will be much in 
evidence next year. Seedsmen must of 
necessity discontinue all those varieties 
that require special care and attention, 
and it stands to reason that all varie- 
ties that require hand-pollination will 
be among the first to be dropped from 
the lists. 

Every plantsman and _ seedsman 
lists many varieties of plants just for 
the sake of accommodating certain 
good customers who like to include a 
few rarities. These rarities, I am 
afraid, will fall under the ax, because 
there will be no time to spend grow- 
ing them, no matter how unusual they 
are. 

It is safe to say that all low-priced 
seeds also will be eliminated from the 
growers’ plantings. Better varieties 
will be stressed, and these varieties 
will be higher-priced, not because of 
the extra labor involved in the grow- 
ing and harvesting, but because of 
their newness and scarcity. 

Double petunia seeds, for instance, 
will be practically out. Grown in 
Japan, they produced nearly 100 per 
cent doubles. Domestic seeds produce 
a much smaller percentage. Pyreth- 
rums, chrysanthemums and bellis can 





Talk before a recent meeting of the 
section of landscape architecture of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters, at Ann Arbor. 


By C. K. Guldemond 


be expected to drop from the seed 
lists. Such seeds as Viola cornuta also 
will have to be discontinued, because 
of that tedious and time-consuming 
task of hand picking. A few English 
novelties may find their way into the 
market, but the number of these will 
be relatively small. 

To sum up the flower seed situation 
for next year I believe you will find 
conditions to be about as follows: 

1. Practically all seeds that require 
hand-pollination will be eliminated. 

2. Cheap and less important varie- 
ties will be discontinued. 

3. Listed will be the better varieties 
that do not require too much hand 
labor. 

4. All lists will be greatly shortened 
as to varieties, and all near-duplica- 
tions taken out. 

5. Specialties and novelties will be 
discontinued. 

Seeds of trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens do not present a much different 
picture. Seeds from Japan and China 
are, of course, out of the question. A 
statement from Fred P. Herbst, New 
York, which was published in the 
American Nurseryman, indicated that 
shortages of imported seeds will soon 
make themselves felt. Seeds of Taxus 
cuspidata are not obtainable, and, 
eventually, the nurseryman once 
again will have to stake his plants, 
because most cutting-grown cuspida- 
tas produce dwarf plants. 

Many varieties of pine and spruce 
are not obtainable, and unless young 
plantings of these varieties are much 
in evidence in the nurseries today, 
there will be a large gap between the 
ages of these plants. The most missed 
variety of pine will be the mountain 
mughus, the supply of which is prac- 
tically cut off. 

The bulb situation, aside from the 
labor problem, presents a much 
brighter picture for the coming year. 
From all indications, plantings of 
American cultures have increased 
greatly during recent years, and 
plantings last fall were made as usual, 
100 per cent complete. As near as 
I can gather, all growers fully expect 
to harvest their crops. 

The bulb growers’ advantage lies in 
the fact that much of their labor, such 
as weeding, sorting, grading and pack- 
ing, can be done by women and high 
school pupils. The only curtailment I 
look forward to will be in the field of 
gladioli, not because of the labor con- 
dition in planting and weeding, but 
because of the great amount of hand 


labor involved in cleaning these bulbs 
after harvest, which calls for the re- 
moval of the old corm and root. This 
is an operation usually not fit for 
women's or school children’s hands, 
and it is almost necessary that this 
work be done by men. 

In bulbs, as in seeds, all variety 
lists will be shortened. The weak 
producers will be eliminated. Varie- 
ties that do not sell well will be dis- 
continued, and such novelty lines as 
Lilium rubrum and auratum, for in- 
stance, will be dropped for the 
duration. 

From all appearances the Easter 
lily supply will be ample. It is esti- 
mated that between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 bulbs will be ready for de- 
livery next year. The production of 
other lily varieties has been stepped 
up in recent years, and I do not be- 
lieve any serious shortage will exist, 
unless it would be because of a gen- 
eral crop failure. 

Tulip imports from England, 
which amounted to 16,000,000 bulbs 
last year, will be reduced by twenty- 
five per cent next year. The British 
government has ordered some curtail- 
ment in ornamental growing so that 
more acreage can be given over to 
the production of food. Tulip plant- 
ings also have been on the increase 
in this country. This increase in pro- 
duction, together with a better 
knowledge and understanding of 
tulip culture, should more than com- 
pensate for the reduction in imports. 

The main problem of the bulb in- 
dustry is to keep its planting stock. 
Once the planting stock has been 
allowed to decrease, we shall feel the 
effect for many years, for in most 
cases, two or three years are required 
to mature a bulb ready for the mar- 
ket. The European growers from 
whom we used to import bulbous 
plants cannot be expected to have 
kept their plantings up to a prewar 
par. From that source planting stock 
will not be available. It is imperative, 
therefore, that our own propagation 
be kept up to a maximum, and as 
long as we are able to retain this 
nucleus, the bulb supply will be 
ample. 

Whereas the labor shortage in the 
seed and bulb industry can be over- 
come to some extent, the ornamental 
nurseries are not so favorably situ- 
ated. Handling ornamentals such as 
are used by the landscape profession 
can be classed as just hard work. 
Women and high school pupils are 
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definitely out of the picture. Main- 
tenance of established plants and 
trees in the nurseries has been and 
will be increasingly difficult. 

Spraying, trimming, root-pruning 
and transplanting may become some- 
what of a forgotten art for the dura- 
tion. Cultural neglect, I am afraid, 
will be much in evidence, and it is 
of necessity that, in order to retain 
as. much help as possible, much 
ground be given over to the produc- 
tion of vegetable “crops and that 
greenhouses be turned into incu- 
bators and henneries. 

Old and established nurseries prob- 
ably are blessed with some men past 
40. These are the type of men who, 
as a rule, stick to the nursery indus- 
try through thick and thin, because 
of that certain something that gets 
into their blood, something in nature 
that makes them partners with her. 
But nurseries that are not so long 
established may suffer great hard- 
ships. One thing is certain, the 
younger nurseryman must learn to be 
more efficient, which will lead to 
much better management of his nurs- 
ery and, eventually, to greater profits. 
It would be a fine thing indeed if we 
could go back to that old-fashioned 
measuring stick of success, when we 
judged the ability of a nurseryman 
by the value and quality of the 
plants he grew per acre and not by 
the number of acres he operated. 

The supply of nursery stock is still 
ample. If the landscape trade is not 
supplied with its needs, it will be be- 
cause of labor and transportation 
difficulties. The nursery lists also 
will be subject to drastic curtail- 
ments, especially those items that are 
somewhat short-lived. We can look 
forward to a sharp reduction in the 
listings of herbaceous plants. A 
wholesaler with a list of 100 chrys- 
anthemums can easily reduce this list 
to twenty-five varieties and make a 
better profit by doing so. A peace- 
time list of sixty varieties of phlox 
must make way for one of about 
twenty. Peonies, irises; campanulas 
and hemerocallis likewise must be 
reduced to wartime listings for the 
sake of necessity and expediency. 
Accommodation items such as Hel- 
leborus niger and its hybrids will be 
done away with. No grower ever 
profited by handling such items any- 
way. 

To prophesy is no easy thing at this 
stage of the war. We may have an 
indication as to what the plant indus- 
try can be expected to develop into, 
but we have no way of knowing what 
the labor situation will be two years 
from now, or even next year. One 


thing is certain, that many acres nor- 
mally planted to ornamentals for dec- 


_ Orative. purposes: will be planted to 


vegetable crops. Long hursery lists 
will be shortened, and many sorts dis- 
continued. Much propagation done 
normally will be left undone, because 
of labor conditions. Already reports 
have come of rose understocks’ being 
plowed under, because no help was 
available to bud them. The customer 
will have to learn to take what is avail- 
able and like it. 

All varieties of plants handled by 
the larger wholesale concerns primar- 
ily as an accommodation to their cus- 
tomers will be discontinued, and it 
would seem an opportune time for 
the smaller operator, who does not 
have to rely on much outside help, to 
develop a line of those rarer and 
scarcer plants so that these varieties 











Elmer Palmgren. 


will not become extinct. After the 
war there will undoubtedly develop a 
good market for these unusual things. 


Naturally, all of us feel that the 
world cannot get along without us 
and our plants. The greenness of na- 
ture always has been a source of in- 
spiration. The metropolitan city 
dweller appreciates his window box 
or potted geranium as his contact 
with nature as much as we value that 
sturdy oak, not only as a decoration 
but also as a familiar companion. 


Without the greenness of nature 
this world would be desolate indeed. 
People at war unconsciously seem to 
turn to nature. The demand for or- 
namentals as well as vegetable seeds 
proves this. Thus far, the demand 
for ornamentals has increased from 
twenty-five to 200 per cent over that 
of last year. Of course, if a short- 
age of supply is inevitable, because 
of labor and transportation conditions, 
that is something we cannot forestall, 
and many things may result. 

If sufficient labor is not available 
to root-prune or transplant at the 
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proper time, it will mean that, eventu- 


‘ ally, nurseries may have to go through 


that same experience they did ten or 
fifteen years ago, when huge blocks 
of trees and shrubs had to be cleared 
because they grew out of bound. Oc- 
casionally we still see a miniature for- 
est in some nursery where well shaped 
and well grown plants once throve. 
The reason for clearing land may be 
different this time, but the result will 
be tragically the same. 

Poorly grown and neglected stock 
will be offered and sold at panic 
prices. Blocks of trees will again be 
offered to municipalities just for the 
clearing of the land. After part of 
this land has been cleared, normal pro- 
duction will begin once more. As 
after the other war, another genera- 
tion has had an insight of things 
that may happen. Once again, we 
will hear that familiar expression, 
“TI learned a lot.” 

It is well, therefore, that we plan 
now not to do more than we can rea- 
sonably take care of, so as to prevent 
another chaotic condition after this 
war. It is expedient also that we plan 
to offer and sell again the finest and 
best in plants that the world produces. 





ILLINOIS VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Elmer Palmgren, this year elected 
vice-president of the Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, was born 
at Glenview, IIl., and brought up in 
the nursery business. He learned the 
business from his father, who is an 
old-time nurseryman, having fol- 
lowed the trade in Europe for many 
years before coming to this country 
as a young man from Sweden. After 
graduation from high school, Elmer 
immediately took over a share of the 
responsibilities at the nursery, thus 
gaining knowledge and experience in 
a practical sort of way. He is married 
and the father of two small children. 

Mr. Palmgren served as treasurer 
of the Illinois State Nurserymen’s 
Association for two years before be- 
ing elected its vice-president. Since 
his brother Arthur is serving in the 
army, Elmer has been the manager 
at the nursery. His father, Charles 
A. Palmgren, is now retired and liv- 
ing in Florida a good part of the 
year. Palmgren’s Nurseries were 
established in 1910 and hold mem- 
bership in the American Association 
of Nurserymen. 





THE Garden Seed Shop, 1301 
Tenth street, Port Huron, Mich., 
which was established in 1941 by 
C. H. Barrett, was sold last December 
to C. C. Chapman, who is continuing 
the business under the same name and 
is making good progress. 
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What’s New in War Control Orders | 


EASE DELIVERY BAN. 


In a revision of amendment 3 to 
general order 17, the Office of Defense 
Transportation, June 18, eliminated 
the item in the original delivery re- 
striction frequency table which in- 
cluded “ornamental shrubs, nursery 
stocks,” and now nursery stock is 
among the products not specifically 
mentioned in the table. 

Consequently, in the eastern gaso- 
line shortage area, two retail deliver- 
ies and two wholesale deliveries may 
be made of these and the other un- 
listed commodities from one point of 
origin to one point of destination in 
one calendar week. In the earlier 
amendment two wholesale deliveries 
and no retail deliveries per week were 
permitted. 

This revision of the delivery order 
does not affect the exemptions for ca- 
pacity truckloads explained in the 
June 15 issue. 

The prime purpose of the revision 
of amendment 3 was the prohibition 
of retail delivery of packages which 
measure less than sixty inches in com- 
bined length and girth or weigh less 
than five pounds. Obviously this is 
of little consequence so far as nursery 
stock is concerned, but it does apply 
to the retail delivery of cut flowers. 

No restriction is made on the num- 
ber of deliveries which may be made 
to or from a common carrier or 
freight forwarder of a shipment 
transported or to be transported by 
it more than twenty-five air miles 
from the boundaries of the munici- 
pality or urban community in which 
the shipment originates. 

Further limitation of deliveries is 
seen in the requirement that every 
motor carrier (whether contract or 
private) establish within the terri- 
tory it serves, delivery areas or de- 
livery routes that are neither dupli- 
cating nor overlapping and to pre- 
pare and keep a map showing such 
routes or delivery areas. Every mo- 
tor carrier is prohibited from render- 
ing wholesale or retail delivery serv- 
ice over any route or within any 
delivery area on a greater number of 
days in a calendar week than the 
maximum number of wholesale or 
retail deliveries specified for the com- 
modities delivered. 





NO RECEIPTS NEEDED. 


Commercial motor vehicle opera- 
tors were relieved June 10 from the 
provisions of the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s general order 21 


which required them to sign receipts 
for gasoline, parts, tires or tubes and 
to endorse the receipts with their 
certificate of war necessity number. 





LUMBER FOR FARM REPAIR. 


The program for making available 
lumber for‘essential farm repair and 
construction, announced by the War 
Production Board and the War Food 
Administration on May 26, has been 
formalized by WPB directive 26, just 
issued, which delegates to WFA au- 
thority to assign preference ratings 
for softwood lumber to farmers and 
retail lumber dealers for essential 
agricultural needs. It provides that 
the WPB program vice-chairman 
shall prescribe conditions governing 
the total board feet of softwood lum- 
ber for which ratings may be as- 
signed, the level of preference rat- 
ings, uses for which such ratings are 
assigned, applicable forms and the 
period covered. 

Ratings may not be assigned for 
lumber to be used in construction or 
repair of dwellings, or in construction 
subject to the provisions of conserva- 
tion order L-41. 

Applicable for farmers is: form 
GA-210. 





POTASH BAN LIFTED. 


An increased supply of potash, im- 
portant fertilizer ingredient, was as- 
sured by an order lifting an 8-year-old 
limitation on the development of new 
sources of the mineral. Restrictions 
against the granting of potash develop- 
ment leases were placed in 1935 to 
maintain the industry in the face of 
importations from abroad. 

The market situation which led to 
the issuance of the original order does 
not now exist, since practically no 
potash now is imported. At the same 
time, the current production now 
maintained from deposits in New 
Mexico, California and Utah is inade- 
quate to meet augmented demands, 
with the result that no reserve capac- 
ity is available to care for any emer- 
gency conditions. 

Because of this situation, Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes has revoked the 
original restrictive order and author- 
ized the issuance of additional pros- 
pecting permits and leases for new 
potash development on the public do- 
main. 

Prior to 1917, practically all potash 
used in the United States came from 
Germany, which contained the only 
known commercial deposits of the fer- 


tilizer ingredient. With the curtail- 
ment of this supply during the last 
war, research was accelerated to dis- 
cover and develop adequate supplies 
of potash in the United States. 

During the war, it was found that 
potash could be made commercially 
available from large deposits contained 
in the ancient bed of Searles lake, in 
California, and in shallow salt basins 
in Utah and Nebraska. Subsequently, 
potash was discovered east of Carls- 
bad, N. M., in cutting from a well 
drilled for oil. Further prospecting 
revealed large deposits and commercial 
development of these deposits was 
undertaken. 





JUDGES of the gardens entered 
in the St. Louis Flower Association's 
victory garden contest, who scored 
twenty-five entries June 22 and 23, 
were A. Vandereem, of the Wilbur 
Nursery; Joseph P. Houlihan, of the 
Houlihan Nursery Co.; O. E. Goetz, 
of the Goetz Nursery, and E. Griffin, 
of the East St. Louis park depart- 
ment. 


SPRING business was up to that 
of a year ago for the Eastern Shore 
Nurseries, Easton, Md., and more 
could have been done if men had 
been available. Ernest Hemming, 
president, recently celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday. He leaves the 
active management to his son, E. Sam 
Hemming, who is president of the 
Maryland Nurserymen’s Association, 
and to his son-in-law, Robert S. 
Johnston. 


JACK SHORE, sales manager of 
J. Shore & Co., Chelsea, Mass., who 
sells much burlap to nurserymen, was 
chairman of the second successful war 
bond drive conducted by local B'nai 
Brith organizations, totaling $270,000 
in sales, and received the praise of the 
mayor of Chelsea at the concluding 
rally, July 8. Jack Shore is also a 
member of the local rationing board 
and chairman of the Russian War Re- 
lief Committee of the city. 


JENS JENSEN, landscape archi- 
tect and the designer of many Chi- 
cago parks, received the George 
White medal of honor in ceremonies 
at the Art Institute, Chicago, June 
30. An endowment established by 
George White, of Boston, annually 
provides a gold medal which is con- 
ferred by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society upon the individual 
or institution doing most in recent 
years to advance interest in horticul- 
ture in its broadest sense. 





Withholding Tax 


twenty per cent withholding tax after 


Most persons will pay the major 
share of their federal income tax after 
July 1 by deductions made from their 
pay envelopes. The withholding tax 
is applicable to the first usual pay roll 
period beginning after July 1. If pay- 
ment is made by the month, the pay 
roll period will begin July 1. If the 
pay roll period is weekly, ending on 
Saturday, the first pay roll period is 
for the week beginning July 4. 

The withholding tax will apply to 
the persons who have the five per cent 
victory tax deducted from their pay 
during the first part of this year. Agri- 
cultural labor, domestic servants, etc., 
are exempt from the withholding pro- 
visions of the new tax law, just as 
they have been from the deduction for 
the victory tax and from the payment 
of the social security tax. 

The new pay-as-you-go tax is mis- 
called a twenty per cent withholding 
tax. There are preliminary exemptions 
before the rate of twenty per cent is 
applied, amounting to $12 per week in 
the case of single persons, $24 for 
married persons and the heads of fami- 
lies, with an additional $6 for each 
child or for each older person in- 
capable of self-support. The result is 
that the tax of a single person, depend- 
ing upon the amount of wages, ranges 
from ten to fifteen per cent, whereas 
that for a man with a family may 
range from two to five per cent. 

The term wages includes all remu- 
neration, whether in cash or in goods, 
regardless whether it is a stipulated 
wage or salary, a commission or a 
bonus. 

This is not an additional tax, but a 
means of paying the victory tax and the 
income tax as the income is received, 
rather than in the four quarterly pay- 
ments during the following year. In 
the case of wage earners no payment 
of the income tax installments will be 
required on September 15 and Decem- 
ber 15 of this year. 

The five per cent victory tax is dis- 
continued after June 30, as the new 
tax includes seventeen per cent for in- 
come tax and three per cent for vic- 
tory tax. 

Employers may make pay roll de- 
ductions for the new tax either in ac- 
cordance with a table supplied by the 
government or by calculating the exact 
tax of twenty per cent after the ex- 
emptions. Each employee must file a 
certificate on form W-4 with his em- 
ployer to indicate his family status 
and, thus, his exemptions. In the 


case of small wage earners or those 
with large families, it may be necessary 
to determine if the three per cent vic- 
tory tax amounts to more than the 





exemptions. If the three per cent 
victory tax is more, that sum is de- 
ducted. 

Income tax returns will be filed on 
March 15 in 1944, just as in this year, 
and payments made by the withhold- 
ing device will be reconciled with the 
amount of the tax due. If the tax is 
a larger amount, payment must be 
made, but if the tax is less than the 
amount withheld, a claim for refund 
or credit will be filed. 

Employers who collect more than 
$100 a month will be required to make 
monthly deposit with a federal deposi- 
tary—a designated local bank—and 
make report to the internal revenue 
bureau quarterly. If the monthly col- 
lection is less than $100 the employer 
will make payment to the bureau with 
his quarterly report. An annual re- 
port on the amount of tax withheld 
must be given each employee, or it 
must be given an employee who leaves 
your pay roll. 

Because the government has not is- 
sued any bulletin of instructions or 
regulations covering the new with- 
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holding tax at this time, some ques- 
tions cannot yet be answered, such as 
whether an employer may use the 
table for some employees and the cal- 
culation method for others. This arises 
because employees receiving wages in 
the lower portion of a bracket may 
pay 50 cents or $1 a week more than 
if the calculation method is” em- 
ployed—though this may be subject to 
refund in the following year. Another 
matter worth pointing out is that some 
printed forms of the tables are con- 
fusing, and care should be exercised 
in referring to the columns to distin- 
guish the family status. 


On this account employers should 
familiarize themselves as much as pos- 
sible with the withholding provisions 
so as to make preparations for the 
first deduction this month. 


There will be a further headache 
when self-employed persons, farm 
workers and individuals receiving in- 
come other than wages or salaries are 
required to file with the collector of 
internal revenue a declaration of esti- 
mated income and tax for 1943. This 
estimate must be filed on or before 
September 15 of this year. This phase 
of the new law will be discussed in a 
subsequent issue. 


In the Country’s Service 


BILL SMITH, son of the secre- 
tary of the Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City, Ia., is now in the air 
corps as a weather observer at Shep- 
pard field, in Texas. James Deems, 
son of the vice-president, is still in 
Africa, according to last report. 


ROBERT W. BOYD, yeoman first 
class, son of F. C. Boyd, head of the 
Boyd Nursery Co., McMinnville, 
Tenn., has been transferred from his 
ship, the mine sweeper Albatross, to 
Miami, Fla., to take up new duties. 


HUBERT A. NICHOLSON, for- 
merly with the Jones Ornamental 
Nursery, Nashville, Tenn., has been 
promoted to captain. He is still sta- 
tioned at Fort Benning, Ga., engaged 
in training work. He has had the par- 
atroopers’ conditioning course and 
hopes for transfer to an active outfit 
soon, 


CAPT. VANANDA J. MEYL, 
formerly in the employ of Arthur 
Dummett, Mount Vernon, N. Y., is 
now post camouflage officer at Fort 
Seymour Johnson, N. C. Mr. Dum- 
mett is himself assisting in camouflage 
work. His grandson, Theo. Fajen, 18 
years old and six feet five inches high, 
left school after a year at Dartmouth 
College and is now in uniform, tem- 
porarily at Camp Grant, Rockford, Iil. 


ROBERT L. JACKSON, young- 
est son of J. M. Jackson, proprietor of 
the Jackson Landscape Co., 3312 East 
Forty-third street, Kansas City, Mo., 
left April 19 and is in the air corps 
training for a radio engineer at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Two other young men 
from the organization are now serv- 
ing in the armed forces. 


ROBERT H. HILLENMEYER, 
son of Louis E. Hillenmeyer, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., won one of the two Sullivan 
awards presented annually at the 
University of Kentucky to graduates 
“displaying outstanding qualities of 
leadership and character.” Robert 
was inducted into the army several 
weeks ago and reported to Fort 
Thomas, Ky., following the com- 
mencement exercises held last month. 


THE White Elm Nursery Co., 
Hartland, Wis., reports the following 
boys in service, now scattered all over 
the world: Robert Dustrude, Philip 
Frank, Melbourne A. Servi, Niels 
Nielsen, Robert Zimmerman, Ernest 
Becker, George Nufer, Bill Fleming, 
Jack Page, Erich Post and Jerry 
Walker. Robert Dustrude, son of the 
secretary-treasurer of the company, 
last month finished his pilot's training 
and received his wings and commis- 
sion as lieutenant. 
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The Fifty Be 


I suspect that Clutton-Brock wrote 
with his tongue in his cheek when 
he included coreopsis in his list of 
the fifty best perennials, for he was 
not enthusiastic about the genus, re- 
marking that few are true perennials. 
He brings out the point, however, 
that C. lanceolata “lives for a reason- 
able number of years.” Personally, 
I find less fault with their short lives 
than I do with their weedy nature, 
especially for their self-sowing. It 
takes eternal vigilance to keep either 
C. grandiflora or C. lanceolata in 
its proper place when one gardens 
on sandy soil, where the seeds find 
congenial spots to start a new gen- 
eration, and eternal vigilance is not 
always a part of a gardener’s equip- 
ment. Little more need be said about 
these two species, because they are 
known to most nurserymen, and each 
knows from local conditions whether 
or not either kind deserves a place 
in his list. There is another promis- 
ing tickseed, however, C. tripteris, 
which seems to have been over- 
looked by gardeners and nurserymen 
alike. 

In fact, I should place it ahead of 
the more popular kinds, especially as 
a landscape plant. Imagine, if you 
will, a plant seven or eight feet tall, 
branched above and carrying a 
myriad, medium-size, pale yellow 
heads during the summer months, 
and you will have some idea of its 
value in the landscape. The flower 
color is not so bright as we are in the 
habit of expecting from a tickseed, 
but that is the only drawback I have 
found in the plant. It is just as ac- 
commodating as the others, persist- 
ing under utter neglect, though 
never showing its true worth unless 
given a fairly rich soil and a sunny 
or lightly shaded situation. Nor has 
it ever made a nuisance of itself be- 
cause of self-sowing here. Landscape 
men will find it valuable in their 
work, I am sure. 

I am astonished year after year, as 
I go through nurseries and gardens, 
to find so few goat’s-rues in use. It is 
apparent that gardeners in general 
do not share our author's enthusiasm 
for them. I am fully in agreement 
with him, however, when he places 
them in his list of best hardy peren- 
nials and think that many others 
would respond to their charms if 
they were shown some well grown 
specimens. A brief recital of some of 
the virtues of the one, Galega offi- 
cinalis, usually grown when they are 


By C. W. Wood 


grown at all should convince the 
most skeptical that it has not a little 
merit. First of all is the pretty 
legume foliage, ornamental through- 
out the open year, especially on a 
well grown plant which may grow 
to three feet in height and almost as 
much across. And then there is the 
generous production of dense axil- 
lary and terminal racemes of pea 
flowers during July and August. The 
flowering season alone should endear 
it to the heart of the gardener crying 
for summer color. It might be, 
though, that some gardeners would 
object to the purplish-lilac color of 
the type—not a distinctive shade, it 
must be admitted. If so, there are 
several garden forms with which one 
could answer the objection. Among 
them is variety hartlandi, with young 
foliage variegated and flowers varie- 
gated white and lavender. This is a 
lovely plant, admired by most who 
see it. Both it and Lady Nelson, a 
lilac and white form, have flowers 
much larger than the type and would 
therefore have more attraction for 
the average gardener. Variety rosea 
is similar to the type, except that its 
flowers are light rose. There is also 
a pure white form, which never had 
much appeal for me. To my way of 
looking at these matters, variety car- 
nea, with its lovely, pale pink flow- 
ers, is the queen of the lot. Clutton- 
Brock speaks of a compact form as 
being the most desirable of the many 
kinds, but of that I cannot speak 
from experience, for it seems not to 
come true from seeds. As a matter 
of fact, none of the kinds that I have 
grown come absolutely true from 
seeds, and so one has to do not a 
little roguing to get a group of 
plants to approximate the descrip- 
tion. 

What our author said about spider- 
wort, “another homely but beautiful 
plant,” carries special significance 
now that our Department of Agricul- 
ture and private plant breeders have 
given us several improved forms. 
Although the pure white form which 
Clutton-Brock singled out for special 
mention is a beautiful plant, I doubt 
if he would now give it first place. 
I suspect, on the other hand, that he 
would give that honor to one of the 
following: Iris Pritchard, white with 
blue tint and blue center; James C. 
Weguelin, pale azure; Lilac Time, 
white suffused lilac; Pauline, light 
rosy-mauve; Purple Dome, brilliant 
purple. My choice of the lot is Iris 
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st Hardy Perennials 


Pritchard, but I notice that visitors 
generally prefer the rich color of 
Purple Dome. All are attractive and 
are compact growers of more than 
ordinary landscape value. 

No doubt the moist climate of 
England, where our author wrote, 
makes the globeflowers happier than 
we find them in the middle west. 
But even here many gardens supply 
the conditions (rich moist soil) 
needed for a brilliant performance. 
Because my garden is so dry, I have 
made no effort to grow the long list 
of named varieties which appear in 
the lists of a few specialists. If any 
readers are interested and will write 
me, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope or post card, I shall be glad 
to put them in touch with sources of 
supply. 

What he says about the sea laven- 
ders so exactly coincides with my 
own opinion that it gives me pleas- 
ure to find an authority writing so 
enthusiastically about them. He 
speaks, though, of Statice latifolia’s 
being continually improved and of 
some of the new varieties. Unfortu- 
nately, these have apparently never 
reached this shore, for they are not 
seen in gardens nor nurseries that 
I have visited. It is a fact, however, 
that few gardeners and fewer nurs- 
erymen know of what the plant is 
really capable. To see it at its best, 
it is necessary to pick out a sunny 
well drained spot where the soil is 
deep and rich and then leave the 
plant undisturbed for a number of 
years. If, at the end of ten years, 
you do not say that it is one of the 
loveliest plants in the garden, I shall 
be badly mistaken. In addition to S. 
latifolia and its blue-purple heads, 
as much as two feet across in well 
grown specimens, you will find S. 
caspia, with its soft lilac color; S. 
dumosa, of silvery-gray hue, and S. 
gmelini, violet-blue, of much value. 

I have grown most of the available 
statices from the 2-inch minuta to 
the 3-foot caspia and find most of 
them winter hardy in protected spots. 
Many of them suffer badly, however, 
after the snow leaves; so we have 
excelsior ready to spread lightly over 
them when need arises. Just enough 
to keep burning wind and sun from 
scorching the evergreen leaves is 
used, and it is held down by a few 
evergreen boughs. Their value for 
cutting and drying is well known, so 
that we do not have to direct our 
customers’ attention to that phase, 
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but I havea notion that many more’ 
would be used ‘in working out Iand- 
scape pictures if more gardeners 
knew what a few aged well grown 
clumps are capable of doing. 

Although Incarvillea delavayi has 
enough beauty to entitle it to a place 
in the list, it needs too much atten- 
tion in the north to keep it over 
winter to find ready acceptance 
among our gardeners. Where hardy, 
its large gloxinia-like flowers, pink 
and satiny in trusses on 18-inch 
stems, are enough to excite the most 
jaded gardener. There, it could 
easily hold its place in any list of the 
fifty best perennials. 

While on the subject of incarvil- 
leas, I wish to record a few observa- 
tions on a species, I. variabilis, with 
which I have recently been experi- 
menting. It is a perennial subshrub, 
though far too tender for this climate 
when we treat it as a perennial. I 
have no idea how much frost it 
would stand, but suspect it would be 
too tender outside the Gulf states and 
southern California. Fortunately, it is 
so impatient to come into bloom that 
we of the north can enjoy it as an 
annual by starting seeds under glass 
in the spring. Started thus in March, 
grown along in pots and transplanted 
to the open after settled weather ar- 
rives, it commences to bloom here 
in July and continues until frost. 
The flowers are typically incarvillea, 
creamy to pink, an inch or more 
across and the tubes as much or more 
in length. We give it a deep rich 
soil in full sun, where it attains a 
height of two feet or more before it 
is cut down by frost. It is a good 
unusual plant of instant appeal to 
gardeners that would undoubtedly 
sell well from pots in early summer 
or earlier if show specimens were 
available. 

His choice of the white-flowered 
form of Epilobium angustifolium is 
open to question, in my opinion. 
Where it has sufficient moisture to 
induce vigorous growth (the only 
condition under which it has out- 
standing beauty, according to my ex- 
perience) it is such an inveterate 
spreader underground that it makes 
the gardener’s life miserable; where 
the soil is dry, it is a scraggly, de- 
pauperate thing of little, if any, 
value. If it can be given what it likes 
and can be curbed, it is, as he points 
out, a lovely plant. 

He wrote when sidalceas in Eng- 
land were in about the same stage as 
they are in America today—about 
the only ones available were the rose- 
colored and near-magenta kinds, with 
the exception of the white S. can- 
dida. I can understand, then, why he 
was not overly enthusiastic about 





them, even. though he gave thein a 
place in his list’ His choice of ‘kinds 
available when he wrote was S. 
listeri, perhaps the best at that time, 
but I notice that has long since been 
superseded in European lists by 
named varieties, generally listed as 
forms of S. malvaeflora hybrida, with 
emphasis on pink and bright red 
shades. As the named forms are 
seldom, if ever, available in this 
country, we have to depend upon 
seedlings. And anyone interested 
enough to sow a few packets of hy- 
brida seeds will likely be rewarded 
by some plants of lovely color, pink, 
salmon, red, lilac and _ heliotrope, 
though there will no doubt be a pre- 
ponderance of rose and_ near- 
magenta. Anyway, the venture is 
likely to be a profitable one. I have 
a notion that sidalceas have made so 
few friends in this their native land 
because we do not treat them well 
enough. At any rate, I have never 
been enthusiastic about the plants 
grown in a haphazard way or, as the 
catalogues say, in ordinary soil in 
sunny borders. On the other hand, 
they are quite commonplace unless 
given a rich soil, preferably one con- 
taining an abundance of rotted ma- 
nure, and plenty of moisture during 
their blooming period, which is July 
and August for most hybrids in this 
climate. 

Go carefully over his list if you 
want to see how the popularity of 
perennials has changed in the quarter 
century since he wrote. I can remem- 
ber when a perennial grower did not 
consider his list complete without 
Malva moschata; now I have to search 
through my entire catalogue file to 
find a source of supply when someone 
calls for it, That is not as it should 
be, either, for the plant has merit as 
a landscape plant. And it is so easily 
grown and satisfied under ordinary 
garden conditions that it should be 
embraced with joy by all who garden 
in a casual way. Try it out on your 
customers in a small way to see their 
reactions. You may be: pleasantly 
surprised. 

Hypericum moserianum, of his list, 
is merely mentioned as a matter of 
record. It is too tender for this climate 
and would probably not be reliably 
hardy north of St. Louis. 

There are two ways of looking at 
Erodium manescavi: One from the 
standpoint of its long flowering period 
which quite covers the entire summer 
and autumn up to freezing weather; 
the other from its “flagrantly magen- 
ta” color, when it becomes repugnant 
to some people. It was evidently 
judged from the first standpoint by 
our author, for he points out that it 
“should be in every garden, if only 
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because it is one of the longest bloom- 
ing of all hardy plants.” Other writ- 
ers, including most of the ladies, cry 
out against it because of the “anguish- 
ing color” troubles it causes when its 
self-sown seedlings set up housekeep- 
ing in unwanted places. It is all a 
matter of taste, I suppose, and, thanks 
be, not all are scared by a little ma- 
genta. Personally, I should dislike a 
garden without the help of the 
heron’s-bills, including manescavi. 

The last on his list, Saxifraga ro- 
tundifolia in a special form, is not for 
general cultivation in eastern United 
States and so need not occupy our at- 
tention. 





DAVEY APPEALS AMAWALK 
SALE. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co. has 
appealed the decisions of Justice 
Gerald Nolan in the sale of the 
property of the Amawalk Nursery, 
Amawalk, N. Y., reported in the 
June 15 issue. The Davey firm, rep- 
resented by Albert A. Verrilli, had 
offered to pay $80,600 for the prop- 
erty, which is covered by mortgage 
certificates of the Westchester Title 
& Trust Co. and the Lawyers West- 
chester Mortgage & Title Co. One 
appeal is from an order by Justice 
Nolan denying the Davey firm’s ap- 
plication to be allowed to intervene 
in the case, and the other appeal is 
from an order made May 19 approv- 
ing the sale of part of the property 
to Joseph Ross for $31,250 and the 
balance to Leonard Wein for $46,500. 

The Davey Tree Expert Co. con- 
tends that as its offer exceeds the 
total of the two separate sales by 
$2,850, it should be allowed to pur- 
chase the property. Mr. Verrilli has 
obtained a stay of the sale pending 
determination of the appeal. The 
trustees are opposing the appeal, con- 
tending that the Davey offer was not 
made in time. Mr. Verrilli asserts 
that the offer was made May 17, two 
days before the order for the sale was 
made, and that while Justice Nolan 
decided the case May 12, he contends 
the order is the important thing. As 
the order was not made until May 19, 
the Davey offer was timely, he said. 





WITH the removal of the last of 
the fifty conscientious objectors, to 
work on farms in the state, the camp 
was closed at the Howard nursery, 
near Bellefonte, Pa., operated by the 
soil conservation service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but 
V. C. Miles, manager, will attempt to 
operate it with civilian workers, of 
which twenty-five or thirty will be 
needed, and he has sent out a local 
appeal for applicants at the basic wage 
rate of 45 cents per hour. 
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Coming Events 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


July 13 and 14—Virginia Nurserymen’s 

ociation, summer meeting, Jefferson 
hotel, Richmond. 

July 15 and 16—West Virginia Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, fifth annual meet- 
ing, Frederick hotel, Huntington. 

August 2 and 3—National Mail Order 
Nurserymen’s Association, summer meet- 
ing, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 

August 4 and 5—Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen's Association, summer meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

August 10 and 11—Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Fort 
Worth. 

September 9 and 10—Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association, summer meeting, Beat- 
ley’s hotel, on Indian lake, Russells Point. 

September 23 and 24—California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual meeting, 
Hotel Californian, Santa Barbara. 





A. A. N. DIRECTORS MEET. 


While the annual convention of 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen for this sum- 
mer has been canceled, in conform- 
ance with the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the busi- 
ness affairs of the society will have 
the usual thorough attention of the 
officers and members of the executive 
committee in a meeting at the office 
of the executive secretary, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 12 to 14. 

That week has been designated 
as convention-by-mail week for mem- 
bers of the association, and they will 
receive a succession of releases con- 
taining the customary messages of 
the officers and others, so that they 
will be informed as to the organiza- 
tion’s present status, at its highest 
point in history in membership. Sub- 
sequently the annual volume of pro- 
ceedings will be published to record 
not only these official messages, but 
also committee reports and like infor- 
mation. 





ALL-AMERICA ROSES. 


Because of the cancellation of 
the A. A. N. convention, some of the 
afhliated organizations which ordi- 
narily hold their annual sessions in 
conjunction with that event will 
handle their affairs through brief 
meetings of trustees, directors or 
members at Cleveland in the week 
preceding the A. A. N. executive 
committee meeting at Washington. 

Among the affiliated groups is All- 
America Rose Selections, Inc., whose 
trustees will meet at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, O.,.at 10:30 a. m. 
July 10. After the meeting, states 
W. Ray Hastings, secretary, the rec- 


ommended varieties for 1944 intro- 
duction will be announced. 

Final scores on 1943 entries in test 
gardens are due from all judges by 
July 1, to be tabulated and discussed 
at the meeting, toward recommenda- 
tion. All rose dealers are urged to 
order plants of the recommended 
varieties immediately after this meet- 
ing, so that gardeners generally may 
conveniently obtain plants from 
their usual sources of supply. 

“An essential part of our program, 
also, is to have responsible growers 
obtain budwood of recommended 
varieties for increased production of 
the most worthy new varieties so 
that publicity of them and demand 
for them will not be wasted,” states 
Mr. Hastings. 

“To obtain plants to sell in the 
first year of introduction, it will be 
absolutely necessary for dealers to 
book their orders immediately after 
announcement of the winners. With 
the labor shortage, there were not 
so many plants grown as will be 
desired, by any means.” 





SOUTHERN TO MEET. 


The Southern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, which last year canceled its 
convention, will this year hold a 
meeting at Atlanta, Ga., in August, 
though the dates have not yet been 
set definitely. 





VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held July 13 and 14 at the Jeffer- 
son hotel, Richmond, Va. S. N. 
Grifhth, of W. T. Hood & Co., 
Richmond, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee and has plans for 
the meeting well under way, reports 
J. D. Yeatts, Martinsville, Va., presi- 
dent of the association. 


WEST VIRGINIA PROGRAM. 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation, to be held at Huntington, July 
15 and 16, will stress the part of the 
nurserymen to meet war needs. Dr. 
R. P. White, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, will 
discuss “How the Nurserymen Can 
Meet War Demands and Adjust the 
Industry to Best Serve the War Ef- 
fort.” Other individuals of wide ex- 
perience and of high national repute 
have intimated they are going to make 
every effort to attend this meeting. It 
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looks as though nurserymen in the 
adjoining states of Ohio and Kentucky 
could well afford to attend this meet- 
ing. The West Virginia association 
extends a hearty welcome to nursery- 
men of other states. 

The meeting -will convene at the 
farm of Potter Nurseries, of which 
B. L. Potter is proprietor and man- 
ager, at 4 p. m. July 15. The nurs- 
ery, one of the largest and most com- 
plete in West Virginia, will be ex- 
amined, and the nurserymen will be 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Potter for a 
picnic supper. At 8 p. m. the members 
will move to the Frederick hotel for 
the annual meeting and election of 
officers for the coming year. The 
hotel, located in downtown Hunting- 
ton, will be the official headquarters 
for the meeting. The Potter Nurs- 
eries farm is located on U. S. 60, nine 
miles east of Huntington. Those trav- 
eling by bus or train can reach the 
farm by calling Potter Nurseries, 
Huntington, and making arrange- 
ments for transportation to the farm. 
_ July 16, the meeting will continue 
with a tour of Huntington parks. 
These parks are especially interesting 
and contain many features of note, 
especially the rose gardens, Gus 
Wofford, superintendent and designer 
of the parks, will conduct this tour. 

At 12:30 p. m. July 16, the annual 
luncheon will be held, and afterward 
a special meeting will be called for a 
final discussion of the many problems 
facing the nurserymen today. 

F, Waldo Craig, Sec’y. 





PENNSYLVANIA DATES SET. 


At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association in June, it was 
decided to hold the regular summer 
meeting of members at Philadelphia, 
August 4 and 5. R. P. White, 
A. A. N. executive secretary; will 
speak at the meeting. 

The executive committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men, meeting at Trenton June 23, 
decided to hold its summer meeting 
jointly with the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the convenience of 
members. 





TEXAS MEETING PLANS. 


At a recent meeting at Fort 
Worth, officers and directors of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen 
decided that the annual convention 
should be held this year for the dis- 
cussion of current problems and set 
the dates of August 10 and 11 so 
as to make possible the appearance 
on the program of Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. J. Frank 
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but I have a notion that many more 
would be used in working out land- 
scape pictures if more gardeners 
knew what a few aged well grown 
clumps are capable of doing. 

Although Incarvillea delavayi has 
enough beauty to entitle it to a place 
in the list, it needs too much atten- 
tion in the north to keep it over 
winter to find ready acceptance 
among our gardeners. Where hardy, 
its large gloxinia-like flowers, pink 
and satiny in trusses on 18-inch 
stems, are enough to excite the most 
jaded gardener. There, it could 
easily hold its place in any list of the 
fifty best perennials. 

While on the subject of incarvil- 
leas, I wish to record a few observa- 
tions on a species, I. variabilis, with 
which I have recently been experi- 
menting. It is a perennial subshrub, 
though far too tender for this climate 
when we treat it as a perennial. I 
have no idea how much frost it 
would stand, but suspect it would be 
too tender outside the Gulf states and 
southern California. Fortunately, it is 
so impatient to come into bloom that 
we of the north can enjoy it as an 
annual by starting seeds under glass 
in the spring. Started thus in March, 
grown along in pots and transplanted 
to the open after settled weather ar- 
rives, it commences to bloom here 
in July and continues until frost. 
The flowers are typically incarvillea, 
creamy to pink, an inch or more 
across and the tubes as much or more 
in length. We give it a deep rich 
soil in full sun, where. it attains a 
height of two feet or more before it 
is cut down by frost. It is a good 
unusual plant of instant appeal to 
gardeners that would undoubtedly 
sell well from pots in early summer 
or earlier if show specimens were 
available. 

His choice of the white-flowered 
form of Epilobium angustifolium is 
open to question, in my opinion. 
Where it has sufficient moisture to 
induce vigorous growth (the only 
condition under which it has out- 
standing beauty, according to my ex- 
perience) it is such an inveterate 
spreader underground that it makes 
the gardener’s life miserable; where 
the soil is dry, it is a scraggly, de- 
pauperate thing of little, if any, 
value. If it can be given what it likes 
and can be curbed, it is, as he points 
out, a lovely plant. 

He wrote when sidalceas in Eng- 
land were in about the same stage as 
they are in America today—about 
the only ones available were the rose- 
colored and near-magenta kinds, with 
the exception of the white S. can- 
dida. I can understand, then, why he 
was not overly enthusiastic about 


them, even though he gave them a 
place in his list. His choice of kinds 
available when he wrote was §S. 
listeri, perhaps the best at that time, 
but I notice that has long since been 
superseded in European lists by 
named varieties, generally listed as 
forms of S. malvaeflora hybrida, with 
emphasis on pink and bright red 
shades. As the named forms are 
seldom, if ever, available in this 
country, we have to depend upon 
seedlings. And anyone interested 
enough to sow a few packets of hy- 
brida seeds will likely be rewarded 
by some plants of lovely color, pink, 
salmon, red, lilac and _heliotrope, 
though there will no doubt be a pre- 
ponderance of rose and_ near- 
magenta. Anyway, the venture is 
likely to be a profitable one. I have 
a notion that sidalceas have made so 
few friends in this their native land 
because we do not treat them well 
enough. At any rate, I have never 
been enthusiastic about the plants 
grown in a haphazard way or, as the 
catalogues say, in ordinary soil in 
sunny borders. On the other hand, 
they are quite commonplace unless 
given a rich soil, preferably one con- 
taining an abundance of rotted ma- 
nure, and plenty of moisture during 
their blooming period, which is July 
and August for most hybrids in this 
climate. 

Go carefully over his list if you 
want to see how the popularity of 
perennials has changed in the quarter 
century since he wrote. I can remem- 
ber when a perennial grower did not 
consider his list complete without 
Malva moschata; now I have to search 
through my entire catalogue file to 
find a source of supply when someone 
calls for it. That is not as it should 
be, either, for the plant has merit as 
a landscape plant. And it is so easily 
grown and satisfied under ordinary 
garden conditions that it should be 
embraced with joy by all who garden 
in a casual way. Try it out on your 
customers in a small way to see their 
reactions. You -may be pleasantly 
surprised. 

Hypericum moserianum, of his list, 
is merely mentioned as a matter of 
record. It is too tender for this climate 
and would probably not be reliably 
hardy north of St. Louis. 

There are two ways of looking at 
Erodium manescavi: One from the 
standpoint of its long flowering period 
which quite covers the entire summer 
and autumn up to freezing weather; 
the other from its “flagrantly magen- 
ta” color, when it becomes repugnant 
to some people. It was evidently 


judged from the first standpoint by 
our author, for he points out that it 
“should be in every garden, if only 
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because it is one of the longest bloom- 
ing of all hardy plants.” Other writ- 
ers, including most of the ladies, cry 
out against it because of the “anguish- 
ing color” troubles it causes when its 
self-sown seedlings set up housekeep- 
ing in unwanted places. It is all a 
matter of taste, I suppose, and, thanks 
be, not all are scared by a little ma- 
genta. Personally, I should dislike a 
garden without the help of the 
heron’s-bills, including manescavi. 

The last on his list, Saxifraga ro- 
tundifolia in a special form, is not for 
general cultivation in eastern United 
States and so need not occupy our at- 
tention. 





DAVEY APPEALS AMAWALK 
SALE. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. has 


appealed the decisions of Justice 
Gerald Nolan in the sale of the 
property of the Amawalk Nursery, 
Amawalk, N. Y., reported in the 
June 15 issue. The Davey firm, rep- 
resented by Albert A. Verrilli, had 
offered to pay $80,600 for the prop- 
erty, which is covered by mortgage 
certificates of the Westchester Title 
& Trust Co. and the Lawyers West- 
chester Mortgage & Title Co. One 
appeal is from an order by Justice 
Nolan denying the Davey firm's ap- 
plication to be allowed to intervene 
in the case, and the other appeal is 
from an order made May 19 approv- 
ing the sale of part of the property 
to Joseph Ross for $31,250 and the 
balance to Leonard Wein for $46,500, 

The Davey Tree Expert Co. con- 
tends that as its offer exceeds the 
total of the two separate sales by 
$2,850, it should be allowed to pur- 
chase the property. Mr. Verrilli has 
obtained a stay of the sale pending 
determination of the appeal. The 
trustees are opposing the appeal, con- 
tending that the Davey offer was not 
made in time. Mr. Verrilli asserts 
that the offer was made May 17, two 
days before the order for the sale was 
made, and that while Justice’ Nolan 
decided the case May 12, he contends 
the order is the important thing. As 
the order was not made until May 19, 
the Davey offer was timely, he said. 





WITH the removal of the last of 
the fifty conscientious objectors, to 
work on farms in the state, the camp 
was closed at the Howard nursery, 
near Bellefonte, Pa., operated by the 
soil conservation service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but 
V. C. Miles, manager, will attempt to 
operate it with civilian workers, of 
which twenty-five or thirty will be 
needed, and he has sent out a local 
appeal for applicants at the basic wage 
rate of 45 cents per hour. 
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Coming Events 


CONVENTION CALENDAR, 


July 13 and 14—Virginia Nurserymen’s 
Association, summer meeting, Jefferson 
hotel, Richmond. 

July 15 and 16—West Virginia Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, fifth annual meet- 
ing, Frederick hotel, Huntington. 

August 2 and 3—National Mail Order 
Nurserymen’s Association, summer meet- 
ing, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 

August 4 and 5—Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, summer meeting, 
Philadelphia. 

August 10 and 11—Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Fort 
Worth. 

September 9 and 10—Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association, summer meeting, Beat- 
ley’s hotel, on Indian lake, Russells Point. 

September 23 and 24—California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual meeting, 
Hotel Californian, Santa Barbara. 





A. A. N. DIRECTORS MEET. 


While the annual convention of 
members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen for this sum- 
mer has been canceled, in conform- 
ance with the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, the busi- 
ness affairs of the society will have 
the usual thorough attention of the 
officers and members of the executive 
committee in a meeting at the office 
of the executive secretary, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 12 to 14. 

That week has been designated 
as convention-by-mail week for mem- 
bers of the association, and they will 
receive a succession of releases con- 
taining the customary messages of 
the officers and others, so that they 
will be informed as to the organiza- 
tion’s present status, at its highest 
point in history in membership. Sub- 
sequently the annual volume of pro- 
ceedings will be published to record 
not only these official messages, but 
also committee reports and like infor- 
mation. 





ALL-AMERICA ROSES. 


Because of the cancellation of 
the A. A. N. convention, some of the 
affliated organizations which ordi- 
narily hold their annual sessions in 
conjunction with that event will 
handle their affairs through brief 
meetings of trustees, directors or 
members at Cleveland in the week 
preceding the A. A. N. executive 
committee meeting at Washington. 

Among the affiliated groups is All- 
America Rose Selections, Inc., whose 
trustees will meet at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, O., at 10:30 a. m. 
July 10. After the meeting, states 
W. Ray Hastings, secretary, the rec- 


ommended varieties for 1944 intro- 
duction will be announced. 

Final scores on 1943 entries in test 
gardens are due from all judges by 
July 1, to be tabulated and discussed 
at the meeting, toward recommenda- 
tion. All rose dealers are urged to 
order plants of the recommended 
varieties immediately after this meet- 
ing, so that gardeners generally may 
conveniently obtain plants from 
their usual sources of supply. 

“An essential part of our program, 
also, is to have responsible growers 
obtain budwood of recommended 
varieties for increased production of 
the most worthy new varieties so 
that publicity of them and demand 
for them will not be wasted,” states 
Mr. Hastings. 

“To obtain plants to sell in the 
first year of introduction, it will be 
absolutely necessary for dealers to 
book their orders immediately after 
announcement of the winners. With 
the labor shortage, there were not 
so many plants grown as will be 
desired, by any means.” 





SOUTHERN TO MEET. 


The Southern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, which last year canceled its 
convention, will this year hold a 
meeting at Atlanta, Ga., in August, 
though the dates have not yet been 
set definitely. 





VIRGINIA MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held July 13 and 14 at the Jeffer- 
son hotel, Richmond, Va. S. N. 
Griffith, of W. T. Hood & Co., 
Richmond, is chairman of the pro- 
gram committee and has plans for 
the meeting well under way, reports 
J. D. Yeatts, Martinsville, Va., presi- 
dent of the association. 





WEST VIRGINIA PROGRAM. 


The fifth annual meeting of the 
West Virginia Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation, to be held at Huntington, July 
15 and 16, will stress the part of the 
nurserymen to meet war needs. Dr. 
R. P. White, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, will 
discuss “How the Nurserymen Can 
Meet War Demands and Adjust the 
Industry to Best Serve the War Ef- 
fort.” Other individuals of wide ex- 
perience and of high national repute 
have intimated they are going to make 
every effort to attend this meeting. It 
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looks as though nurserymen in the 
adjoining states of Ohio and Kentucky 
could well afford to attend this meet- 
ing. The West Virginia association 
extends a hearty welcome to nursery- 
men of other states. 

The meeting will convene at the 
farm of Potter Nurseries, of which 
B. L. Potter is proprietor and man- 
ager, at 4 p. m. July 15. The nurs- 
ery, one of the largest and most com- 
plete in West Virginia, will be ex- 
amined, and the nurserymen will be 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Potter for a 
picnic supper. At 8 p. m. the members 
will move to the Frederick hotel for 
the annual meeting and election of 
oficers for the coming year. The 
hotel, located in downtown Hunting- 
ton, will be the official headquarters 
for the meeting. The Potter Nurs- 
eries farm is located on U. S. 60, nine 
miles east of Huntington. Those trav- 
eling by bus or train can reach the 
farm by calling Potter Nurseries, 
Huntington, and making arrange- 
ments for transportation to the farm. 

July 16, the meeting will continue 
with a tour of Huntington parks. 
These parks are especially interesting 
and contain many features of note, 
especially the rose gardens. Gus 
Wofford, superintendent and designer 
of the parks, will conduct this tour. 

At 12:30 p. m. July 16, the annual 
luncheon will be held, and afterward 
a special meeting will be called for a 
final discussion of the many problems 
facing the nurserymen today. 

F. Waldo Craig, Sec’y. 





PENNSYLVANIA DATES SET. 


At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association in June, it was 
decided to hold the regular summer 
meeting of members at Philadelphia, 
August 4 and §. R. P. White, 
A. A. N. executive secretary, will 
speak at the meeting. 

The executive committee of the 
New Jersey Association of Nursery- 
men, meeting at Trenton June 23, 
decided to hold its summer meeting 
jointly with the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the convenience of 
members. 





TEXAS MEETING PLANS. 


At a recent meeting at Fort 
Worth, officers and directors of the 
Texas Association of Nurserymen 
decided that the annual convention 
should be held this year for the dis- 
cussion of current problems and set 
the dates of August 10 and 11 so 
as to make possible the appearance 
on the program of Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen. J. Frank 
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Sneed, A. A. N. vice-president, is 
also expected to address the conven- 
tion. There will be a session of the 
Texas A. A. N. chapter. 

* ‘J. B. (Bob) Baker, Jr., was named 
general convention chairman. The 
program as outlined is expected to 
cover opportunities for business pro- 
motion, wartime cooperation with 
government agencies and meeting 
problems imposed by governmental 
regulations. 

At the Fort Worth meeting were 
Leonard M. Riggs, Longview, presi- 
dent; J. B. Baker, Jr., Fort Worth, 
vice-president; Jesse Breedlove, Ty- 
ler, secretary; C. C. Mayhew, Sher- 
man; Eugene Howard, Austin; 
Homer Eiken, Tyler; Paul Teas, 
Houston; John Sarver, Dallas, and 
Will Baker, Fort Worth. 





CALIFORNIA. CONVENTION 
TO BE AT SANTA BARBARA. 


The convention committee of the 
California State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation held a recent meeting at Oak- 
land to complete plans for the annual 
convention, which will be held at 
Santa Barbara, September 23 and 24. 
The afternoon of September 22, the 
board of directors of the association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Californian, Santa Barbara, 
which will be the convention head- 
quarters. 

According to reports brought in 
by the members of the committee, 
there is a great amount of interest 
over the state in the convention this 
year, as the nurserymen have had a 
‘aap ‘year and many who will not 

e able to go to far places for a vaca- 
tion will combine the convention 
with the vacation and thus will prob- 
ably bring their families with them 
in greater numbers than ever before. 

The program is not yet completed, 
but according to President Jack Mc- 
Donnell, it will be an educational 
type of program with an emphasis 
on the victory garden. R. P. White, 
secretary of the national association, 
is expected to attend. Norvell Gil- 
lespie, garden editor of Sunset maga- 
zine, who is on leave for the war 
in the army camouflage service, will 
tell how this branch of the war opera- 
tions concerns the nurserymen. Jock 
Bryden, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, will discuss the seed situation 
and methods of overcoming this 
troublesome feature. Other promi- 
nent men have been invited, but to 
date have not said that they would 
be there. 

Santa Barbara is an ideal site for a 
convention. It is on the coast and 
centrally located for the nurserymen 
of the state. It is a well known vaca- 


tion resort in an area which provides 
salt-water and fresh-water fishing. 
There are large acreages of seeds 
grown in that area. There are hills 
and mountains for hiking and picnics, 
and an excellent beach for those who 
prefer to be lazy between sessions of 
the meeting. The city is well equipped 
with hotels and with eating and amuse- 
ment places. It is too far from the 
larger military establishments in the 
state to have too many soldiers or 
sailors to occupy the places, yet there 
are enough of the smaller military 
establishments near the city to keep 
one aware of a war. Since it is right 
on the coast, the dimouts are strictly 
enforced over the entire area, but 
this has not yet interfered with the 
amusement places, which are pro- 
vided with blackout and dimout 
curtains and other protection. The 
community is small enough so that 
one can get around after dark even 
if one is not too familiar with the 
routes and in spite of poor illumina- 
tion in the streets and on the cars 
used. W. B. B. 





OHIO SUMMER MEETING. 


A summer meeting of the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association will be 
held at Beatley’s hotel, on Indian 
lake, at Russells Point, September 9 
and 10. 

This is the same place where we 
met last year, and, although we did 
not have an extremely large crowd, 
everyone in attendance was well 
pleased with the location and accom- 
modations and seemed anxious to re- 
turn again this year. 

This year’s gathering will be a 
week earlier than our meeting last 
year. By holding it after Labor day 
we are assured of lower hotel rates 
and better accommodations, inas- 
much as this is a summer hotel cater- 
ing to vacationers. 

John D. Siebenthaler, Sec’y. 





FIRE AT HICKORY, N.C. 


Fire on the night of June 17 al- 
most completely destroyed the office 
and packing house of the Howard- 
Hickory Co., Hickory, N. C., al- 
though the walls still stand. Only 
one truck was in the building; a pas- 
senger car belonging to William H. 
Howard was saved. That was the 
only article removed until after the 
flames were brought under control. 
Then the office furniture and letter 
files were brought out, and fortu- 
nately most of the records were 
saved, reports S. D. Tankard, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer of the firm. 

Practically all of the catalogues 
were ruined, and it will take a con- 
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siderable time to prepare a new issue. 
Supplies destroyed included a large 
lot of jute, wrapping paper, peach 
and other seeds, fertilizers, tractor 
implements and a wide assortment of 
things that had been accumulated in 
twenty-three years. 

The value of the building was esti- 
mated as $7,500 and the loss in sup- 
plies and office equipment was $5,000. 
About half of this estimated loss is 
covered by insurance. 

If the necessary permission can be 
obtained from the War Production 
Board, rebuilding operations will be 
commenced as soon as possible. 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS AGRI- 
CULTURAL SPECIALISTS. 


Persons who have had agricultural 
experience or education are being 
sought for federal civilian war service. 

Agricultural specialists in exten- 
sion, research, program planning and 
conservation are paid from $2,600 to 
$6,500 a year (plus overtime pay); 
however, appointments to positions 
paying over $4,600 will be few. 

Applicants must have had experi- 
ence, education or a combination of 
the two involving some scientific or 
technical aspect of agricultural pro- 
duction or distribution, or some other 
scientific or professional phase of 
agriculture such as rural planning, 
farm finance and rural education. 
Experience may have been gained in 
such agriculture activities as extension, 
research, college teaching, program 
planning, conservation and vocational 
agriculture teaching. Some positions 
require farming experience. 

Applications should be filed with 
the Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There are no age 
limits and no written examinations. 





JOB OPEN IN GUATEMALA. 


The Board of Economic Warfare 
is looking for a nurseryman with 
practical experience in greenhouse 
growing, supervision of planting in 
the field and a knowledge of general 
growing conditions and plant spe- 
cies as well as greenhouse construc- 
tion. If the man speaks Spanish this 
is in his favor, as he is wanted for 
employment at Pennock, Guatemala, 
for the duration. He must be over 
38 years of age or else in class 4-F. 

The salary is $3,200 per year plus 
a living allowance and transportation. 

Anybody interested is asked to 
write his experience and qualifica- 
tions for such a position, sending the 
information to Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, 636 
Southern building, Washington, D.C. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 
Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
20 leading varieties 
Taxus 
all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 
pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 


Vines 
Headquarters for English Ivy 
Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 
Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








KOSTER NURSERY 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, Junipers, Lilacs, 
Maples, Dogwood and other items in lining-out 
and smaller specimen sizes. For complete line look 
up your February 15 or March 1, 1943, issue. 


SEABROOK FARMS —" 


Ask for our latest price list. 











GARDEN SCORE CARD. 


In response to numerous requests 
from organizations intent on holding 
victory garden show contests, the 
National Victory Garden Institute 
has prepared a score card for victory 
gardens. 

This suggests three phases in the 
scoring: Garden plan, cultural excel- 
lence and adequacy to meet family 
needs. The garden plan is subdivided 
into four sections, each scoring 10 
points: Arrangement of tall and short 
crops, correct planting distances, se- 
lection of vegetables for variety and 
nutritional values and ingenuity in 
intercropping, succession cropping 
and use of space. Under cultural ex- 
cellence are vigor and yield, scoring 
20; freedom from weeds and freedom 
from insects and diseases, each of the 
last-named two having a value of 10 
points. Adequacy to meet family 
need scores 20. 

It is recommended that two inspec- 
tions of the garden be made, one 
when the early crops are in their 
prime, which in the north part of the 
country is late June and July, and the 
second when the late crops are ready, 
in September. 

Rather than costly prizes or money, 
it is proposed that ribbons or cer- 
tificates be given. There could be 
first, second and third or even more 
prizes. Another plan would give a 
certificate to every gardener whose 
plantings gained a certain score—for 
instance, 93 to 100, excellent; 85 
to 92, very good, and 75 to 84, hon- 
orable mention. 

Information on how to conduct a 
harvest show may be secured from 
J. W. Johnston, managing director, 
c/o National War Fund, 46 Cedar 
street, New York 5, N. Y. The Na- 
tional War Fund is sponsor of the 
official garden shows. 





FEDERAL NURSERY FEES. 


Having passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, there is now before the 
Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry a bill, H.R. 1396, directing 
that any federal agency which shall 
distribute seeds, fertilizer or nursery 
stock to farmers is to comply with and 
be subject to the inspection laws of 
the state. 

This follows an attempt of a state 
to levy inspection fees on a federal 
nursery, which was defeated by a 
Supreme court decision last month to 
the effect that, in the lack of affirma- 
tive action of Congress, a state can- 
not levy inspection fees on a federal 
agency for governmental action car- 
ried on by the United States in the 
several states. 


i aces Me tc oe 15 


LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 





Berberis thunbergi 

Sf eae $1.50 $10.00 
Berberis thunb. atropurpurea 

Sas 2.00 15.00 
Cornus florida 

POP Se Diinsanssmen De 10.00 
Picea pungens glauca 

00 © GN sccaieceeetenene 3.00 25.00 

6to8 ins., Transpl....... 7.50 65.00 
Pinus mughus 

S006 GD suctenneee 5.00 40.00 

4to8 ins., Transpl....... 7.50 65.00 
Pinus sylvestris 

Of een 2.50 20.00 

SN. ceheinienins 3.00 25.00 
Syri 

oo fe 3.00 25.00 
Thuja occidentalis 

Se GN ainiandcainnis 4.00 35.00 
Taxus cuspidata capitata 

eae eae 50.00 


CUTTINGS 


Well established plants from 2%-in. pots 


Per 10 Per 100 





Ilex crenata bullata.............. $1.25 $11.00 
Juniperus depressa 1.25 11.00 
horizontalis Bar fon na 125 11.00 
Retinospora plumosa aurea 1.25 11.00 
Taxus cuspidata .................. 1.25 11.00 
media 125 11.00 
media hicksi .................... 1.25 11.00 
ee 1.25 11.00 
CD sicenvititontinittints 125 11.00 
Thuja occidentalis compacta 1.25 11.00 
occidentalis globosa ........1.25 11.00 
occidentalis vervaeneana 1.25 11.00 


Grafted stock from 2}4-in. pots 


Per 10 Per 100 


Cornus florida rubra............ $3.00 $27.50 
Ilex opaca femina................ 3.00 27.50 
opaca mascula ................ 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chin. neaboriensis 3.00 27.50 
squamata meyeri ............ 3.00 27.50 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua ........ 2.25 20.00 
Taxus media browni............ 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 
P. O. Box No. 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 














lowa Summer Meeting 


The Iowa Nurserymen’s Associa- 


tion summer meeting, held at Ames, 


June 24, drew a limited attendance. 
Those who registered at the Horti- 
cultural building of Iowa State Col- 
lege included A. J. Bruce, H. P. 
Jorgenson, W. T. Nassif, Harold 
Parnham, A. V. Keller, C. H. Heard, 
R. S. Herrick, Des Moines; W. H. 
Mast and wife, Davenport; George 
Welch, Paul Wilkinson, Shenan- 
doah; G. Wiese and son, Marshall- 
town; George Platt, Oelwein; Lloyd 
Platt, Cedar Falls; Clark Gardner, 
Robert Gardner, Osage; Wayne 
Ferris and wife, Hampton; H. M. 
Swanson and wife, Palmer; D. J. 
Antisdel and wife, Milford; C. C. 
Smith, H. J. Deems, Charles City. 

A tour of the All-America rose 
trial gardens, the American Rose 
Society trial gardens, and perennial 
and annual gardens was conducted 
by Prof. E. C. Volz. It was a few 
days too late to see the roses at their 
best, but there was a considerable 
amount of bloom, particularly on the 
floribundas and hybrid teas. Several 
of the roses have been in the beds 
for nine years. A report on the 
susceptibility to black spot was given. 
The annual flower beds showed the 
definite influence of the victory gar- 
den campaign. Several varieties of 
vegetables were in evidence. 

After luncheon in the cyclone 
cellar of the Memorial Union build- 
ing, Professors B. S. Pickett, Tom 
Maney and Harvey Lantz conducted 
a tour of the experimental plots. 
New varieties of black raspberries 
and strawberries are definitely prom- 
ising. New plum crosses are being 
watched with interest. Professor 
Maney conducted a tour of the or- 
chards and showed the effect of 
top-working various varieties on Hi- 
bernal and Virginia crabs. These 
have survived the Armistice day 
freeze and are generally doing well. 
In the dwarf apple orchard was seen 
espalier training. The collection of 
rose species and hybrids and some 
of the evergreen seedlings were 
viewed. One or two seedlings of 
Sargent’s juniper seem promising. 

At the close of the trip, President 
Wayne Ferris called a short business 
meeting. He reported on the impor- 
tance of securing releases before 
hiring men and cautioned nursery- 
men regarding the penalties of hiring 
employees indiscriminately. 

Supplies of packing materials and 
various other items appear to be 
hard to get, and nurserymen were 
_advised to cover their wants early. 


The secretary reported on the re- 
cent ODT cuts in gasoline and mile- 
age, the forms to be used in making 
appeals and other matters of interest 
along this line. 

C. C. Smith moved that the Iowa 
association go on record as favoring 
an A. A. N. regional meeting. Sec- 
onded by George Platt, the motion 
was unanimously carried. 

It was voted the matter of the 
annual winter meeting of the Iowa 
Nurserymen’s Association be left in 
the hands of the president and secre- 
tary. C. H. Heard, Sec’y. 





ILLINOIS DIRECTORS MEET. 


A pleasant change from the hotel 
quarters, the delayed June meeting of 
the board of directors of the Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association was 
held on the lawn of the Spinning 
Wheel, a unique eating place near 
Hinsdale, June 18, followed by lunch- 
eon in the dining room. Routine busi- 
ness was transacted. 

Present were Arthur E. Schroeder, 
Des Plaines, president; Elmer Palm- 
gren, Glenview, vice-president; Miles 
W. Bryant, Princeton, secretary, and 
all the directors: Richard P. Theidel, 
Hinsdale; Arthur H. Hill, Dundee; 
A. H. Burger, Elgin, and William B. 
Hagen, Northbrook. Guests were 
H. F. Seifert, Glen Ellyn, state nurs- 
ery inspector; L. L. Kumlien, Dundee; 
F. R. Kilner, Chicago, and J. E. Duf- 
field, Springfield, secretary of the As- 
sociated Employers of Illinois. Mr. 
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Dufheld reported that the session of 
the: legislature which would close: at 
the end of June was remarkably: free 
from bills.adverse to nurserymen’s in- 
terests. 

In spite of the extremely discourag- 
ing shortage of labor, the general re- 
port was that a satisfactory volume 
of business had been done. Unfavor- 
able weather, coupled with the lack 
of help, had interfered with planting 
lining-out stock, and getting weeds out 
of the fields presented a further prob- 
lem. The consequent effects on future 
supply were regarded with forebod- 
ings. 





ABIES CONCOLOR. 


While Abies concolor grows over 
a wide area in the Rocky mountains 
and also in the mountain area of the 
Pacific coast, the form most suited 
to the northern and eastern parts of 
the country comes from the state that 
gives its name to the Colorado fir, 
or white fir. It is outstanding in its 
resistance to heat and drought, while 
the bluish-green color and symmet- 
rical pyramidal shape make this tree 
a beautiful specimen for landscape 
planting. Space should be allowed 
for ample growth if small specimens 
are set out, for growth is relatively 
rapid, though it may be slowed down 
to produce more compact form by 
some trimming. Rich moist soil is 
desirable and one well drained par- 
ticularly in winter. Propagation by 
seeds is slow. Trees of exceptionally 
fine color can be propagated by 
grafting; for scions only upright 
branches or leaders should be used, 
as side branches may produce unsym- 
metrical trees. 





This Year, More than ever Befere, you need a 





coupon today. 


703 State Avenue 
(0 Send complete details 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD COMPANY 
Harrison, Ohio 


(1) Enclosed find order 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


Use it for ten days at our risk. Compare results with what 
you have been getting from your present sprayer. 
container with any spray solution or cold-water paint. 
Spray your nursery stock; whitewash your greenhouses, 
barns and tool sheds, inside and out. 
Paragon delivers powerful, 
pressure at the nozzle with little ef- 
fort at the pump handle. 
Sprayer No. 3 passes through nar- 
row aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. 
matic agitator prevents so- 
lution from settling in the 
tank or clogging at nozzle. 
We return your money if 
you are not satisfied after 
10 days’ trial. Order from 
your dealer or mail the 


Fill the 


Note how easily the 
uniform 








Paragon 


Auto- 


Paragon No. $ 
7% ft. pipe. 10 ft. hose. 2 nozzles. 
One wheel truck if specified. 
$25.95 prepaid. 
Air gauge $2.50 extra. 


....Post Office 





State 
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BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years 

Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging..$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 
dow boxes................-- 4.00 35.00 
Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., 
$7.50 per 100; $60.00 per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., 
$10.00 per 100; $85.00 per 1000 
Successful shipment during July 
and August and after October 1. 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 
Ask for our Perennial Catalogue 








Chase 

Has 

Always 

Supplied 

Excellent 

ock 

Althaea 
Lilacs 
Abelia 
Barberry 
Almond 
Magnolias 
And 


Ornamentals 

ely 
Nominated 

as the best available. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 


Chase, Alabama 








BARBERRY 


PRIVET 
And Other 


HEDGE PLANTS 


Write Us 








JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 











“4 friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. __P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 

Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 

A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 









SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York 7, N. Y. 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25 per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 


ELMS HONOR DEAD ALUMNI. 


Seven memorial elm trees were 
planted last month on the center 
campus of the Morgan Park Military 
Academy, on the south side of Chi- 
cago, Ill., in honor of alumni who 
have died in the service of their 
country. The ceremony was part of 
the seventieth anniversary celebra- 
tion, held in conjunction with the 
school’s graduation exercises. 

The trees honor Lieut. Wilmer 
Esler, Lieut. Perry K. Gilson, Lieut. 
Alfred Weinberg, Sgt. Robert M. 
Parchman and Alfred C. Proudfoot, 
all of the army air forces; Philip 
Falk, of the marine corps, and John 
M. Nelson, of the tank destroyer unit 
of the army. 

Three alumni reported to be pris- 
oners of the Japanese—Lieuts. How- 
ard Martin, Walter Hinkle and 
Amiel Palermo—also were honored 
at the exercises. 

The cadets presented their final 
dress parade of the year after the tree 
planting, and the graduation exer- 
cises followed. 

Col. Harry D. Abells, superintend- 
ent of the school, presented diplomas 
to sixty seniors, many of whom will 
leave almost immediately for officers’ 
candidate schools. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 

No. 587. Nectarine. Signa L. Hayes, Fresno, 
Cal. A new variety of nectarine, characterized 
by lateness of season for ripening, good shipping 
and good keeping qualities, having a sweet, aro- 
matic taste and firm, clinging flesh. 

No. 588. Peach tree. Herbert W. Donahey, 
Yakima, Wash., assignor to Columbia & Okanogan 
Nursery Co., Wenatchee, Wash. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of peach tree, of the J. H. Hale type, 
characterized particularly by its hardy and rapid 
growth; the early ripening season of its fruit, 
and its fruit with excellent, sprightly flavor and 
moderately firm texture, with deep yellow flesh 
into which the red next the pit penetrates but 
slightly and in which red is almost completely 
absent when fruit is canned. 

No. 589. Camellia plant. James W. Robinson, 
Richmond, Cal. A new and distinct variety of 
camellia plant, of the semidouble type, character- 
ized as to novelty by its pleasing fragrance, simi- 
lar to that of a wild rose; by its rich, deep pink 
and uniform color, by the medium texture of the 
willow-green leaves, inclined to be slightly wavy, 
and by a flower about three to three and one-half 
inches in diameter, of considerable depth and last- 
ing from ten days to two weeks when cut. 


LORAINE D. HAYWARD, pro- 
prietor of the Hooker Bros. nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y., has sold the business 
to a Geneva firm and retires July 1. 
Mr. Hayward has been associated with 
Hooker Bros. since 1901. 


THE Puget Sound Nursery, Inc., 
Tacoma, Wash., recently submitted 
the low bids to the Tacoma Housing 
Authority for two landscaping con- 
tracts. The firm bid $24,910 for 
Washington project 51, which in- 
volves 400 units, and $54,206 for 
Washington project 52, involving 
1,200 units. 
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RHODODENDRON . HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also fastigiata, 
pendula, Riversi. 


LILACS. 
The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 
FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties, 


CRAB APPLES. 
Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 


Grown in standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 








Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 
We Offer — J 
For Fall 1943 
EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive prices. 
SOME LARGE SPECIMEN EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, SHADE 
TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. trans- 
planted, both red and green in 
grades. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 1 and 
2-yr. in grades. 
Mail want list for prices 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

















Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote om your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery 
_ Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand 8t. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


COATING SEED ACORNS. 


The suggestion that acorns be 
coated with red lead and linseed oil, 
before sowing, to protect them from 
field mice and other vermin, made in 
this column in the issue of June 1, 
brought a number of inquiries ask- 
ing for further information on the 
subject. 

I have to admit I have had no 
personal experience on the subject. 
It was one of those things stored in 
the memory and dated back to the 
time I was in the employ of Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Pa. 
I was foreman of the herbaceous de- 
partment, while Edward Meehan was 
in charge of the nursery department, 
the best practical nurseryman it was 
my good fortune to be associated 
with. It was not generally known 
there were three of the Meehan 
brothers—Thomas, the head of the 
firm, the well known nurseryman, 
botanist and author; Joseph, who was 
chiefly known through his writings 
in the Florists’ Exchange, and Ed- 
ward, practically unknown to the 
public. 

I can well recall seeing him stir up 
the red lead, linseed oil and acorns 
or nuts in a bucket until they were 
well coated, preparatory to sowing. 

It must have been effective, be- 
cause he was quite successful in 
growing trees and shrubs from seeds, 
and the seedbeds were at the ex- 
treme end of the nursery, with lots 
of uncultivated ground in the vicin- 
ity to harbor all kinds of vermin. 

I feel quite sure the treatment was 
effective. I never heard of its being 

‘questioned. 

If anyone wishes to try:the tzeat- 
ment, I should warn him not to use 
any substitute for the linseed oil, as 


the mineral oils are deadly to plant 
life. E. H. 





ACORNS SOURCE OF FOOD. 


Reference to acorns as food was 
made in the issue of June 1. A re- 
cent letter to the London Times by 
a member of Parliament, Godfrey 
Nicholson, on “Acorns, a Wartime 
Source of Food,” reads as follows: 

I do not think that enough publicity 
has been given to the fact that acorns are 
an cntalie substitute for the usual poul- 
try foods, The 7 of em, in 
their “Growmore™ bulletin No. 5 pub- 
lished this year, give official blessing to 
this, saying that they “can be regarded 


as a substitute for cereals” and that “as 
much as two ounces per head per day 
of dried shelled acorns has been fed to 
laying fowls without affecting adversely 
either yolk color or egg production.” In 
other words, practically half the diet of a 
laying fowl may consist of acorns. 

The purpose of this letter is to urge 
that serious efforts should be made, pos- 
sibly by organizing school children, to 
harvest this important crop. It is worth 
while addin at those who can collect 
even a few bet would be well advised 
to do so. They need not be put off by 
the difficulty of drying the acorns, as all 
that is necessary is to spread them very 
thinly on a dry floor for three weeks and 
turn them at intervals. Poultry prefer 
them cracked. If they are collected on a 
large scale there is an extensive market 
for them among poultry and rabbit farm- 
ers, who are ready to pay good prices. 





ROSE DAY AT NEW YORK. 


Members of the American Rose 
Society in New York state held a 
rose day in the garden of the New 
York Botanical Garden, Bronx park, 
New York city, June 15, when the 
principal addresses were made by 
L. C. Bobbink, of Bobbink & Atkins, 
East Rutherford, N. J., who talked 
about the outstanding rose varieties 
in the garden, and Robert Pyle, of 
the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, 
Pa., who told “What the Rose 
Grower May Expect in Wartime.” 
The garden of nearly 8,000 speci- 
mens is largely the result of dona- 
tions by Mr. Bobbink. A shortage 


of rose plants was predicted by Mr. 
Pyle, because fewer had been budded 
and many were damaged by frost 
the past winter. A round-table dis- 
cussion led by George H. Gillies con- 
cluded the afternoon's program. 





NEWARK ROSE FESTIVAL. 


The annual festival of roses at 
Newark, N. Y., opened June 19 to 
continue until July 5. Most of the 
100,000 rose pilgrims of other years 
will stay home this season in compli- 
ance with government requests to con- 
serve gasoline and public utilities’ 
equipment, according to Charles H. 
Perkins, president of the Jackson & 
Perkins Co., whose rose gardens af- 
ford the great display. 


Events of the festival were broad- 
cast again this year. Both the Na- 
tional and Columbia networks de- 
scribed to garden lovers the 20,000 
rosebushes blooming at the Jackson 
& Perkins gardens during festival 
time. The first broadcast was given 
by Mary Margaret McBride, June 25. 
The second, arranged with the coop- 
eration of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Cornell University, was put 
on by the Columbia network's “The 
Old Dirt Dobber,” June 26. 


The festival events again included 
marionette shows, the kiddie parade 
and the moonlight and roses dance. 


Visitors this year see changes brought 
about by the war, Charles H. Perkins 
admitted. Of the firm’s 2,500 acres 
normally in nursery stock, 150 acres 
have been converted to the growing of 
peas for canning, 100 to potatoes, 
thirty to carrots, thirty to beets and 








GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


100,000 
Ready for shipment. 


Size 24x24 ins., at $28.85 per 1000 
F. O. B. Richmond, Va. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Water & Ash Sts. at Buxton Lines Wharf 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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TRY SHERMAN’S 
NORTHERN-GROWN 


Shade Trees 
Specimen Evergreens 
Evergreen Liners 
Flowering Shrubs 
Hardy Phlox 


General Assortment of 
Hardy Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


“$9 Years of Service” 
Charles City, Iowa 








VERHALENS 


Are growing 
Texas Roses of Quality 
for the new nursery season. 


EVERGREENS 
BOXWOOD — SHRUBS 
VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining-out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











GENERAL LINE OF ORNAMENTALS 


Specializing in good Liners 
Catalogue on request. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








Book orders early. 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


A general and complete assortment 
of choice NURSERY STOCK 








Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 














de 
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five acres to the production of the 
new Russian dandelion which the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture is testing in that area as part of 
the new rubber production experi- 
ments. 





BOSTON JUNE SHOW. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society is holding its full schedule of 
exhibitions this year, and the event 
opening in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, June 16, was a surprisingly good 
show, fully equal to that of a year 
ago and with the quality and fresh- 
ness of the peonies better than in 
1942. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, West New- 
bury, Mass., are always the backbone 
of Boston’s peony exhibitions and 
this year filled half of the main exhi- 
bition hall with beds of peonies ar- 
ranged in large receptacles. This 
firm was first for a group covering 
400 square feet and also for others 
covering 200 and 100 feet each. 

It also filled planted beds with 
Ghent hybrid azaleas, hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons and kalmias, winning firsts 
in all of the competitive groups. An 
abundance of evergreen backgrounds, 
ferns and other green material was 
used. 

In addition to their winnings in 
the major classes, Cherry Hill Nurs- 
eries were also first in several other 
divisions, including a group of flow- 
ae shrubs covering fifty square 
eet. 

A gold medal certificate went to 
Will C. Curtis, Sudbury, Mass., for 
an excellent arrangement of hardy 
perennials. Harold S. Ross received 
a special prize for an exhibit of 
peonies, digitalis and other flowers. 
To W.N. Craig went special prizes 
for displays of double peonies and 
hardy herbaceous perennials. 

George H. Palmer, Chestnut Hill, 
was also the largest exhibitor of cut 
roses from outdoors, winning nine 
firsts. The exhibits of roses were 
rather limited, and an amateur or- 
ganization, the New England Rose 
Society, which had promised a fine 
exhibit, showed nothing at all. Plants 
had been badly winterkilled in this 
area, and roses were blooming later 
than usual. 





A. N. BORGER has purchased the 
Werner Nursery, Perry, O. The 
nursery, which is on North Ridge 
road, will be called the Borger Nurs- 
ery. 

THE T. W. Chapman nursery, 
which was bought by E. Drews last 
October, is to be known as Drews’ 
Nursery. It is on North Ridge road, 
Perry, O. 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. $. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lows 


- Wholesale Only - - - - 
"One ‘of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Washington-growr 
APPLE— MAHALES— MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 


California-Grown ROSES 
LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 











TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
VINES and PERENNIALS. 


Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete TRADE LIST. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 


Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CoO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








GRAFTED JUNIPERS 
For spring 1944 delivery. 
Also transplanted and 
finished stock. 


NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 








Get to know Leghorn’s for ywur 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 





Leghorn’s Evergreen Nurseries | ccm 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality 


Stock a Specialty 
' Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 














WILLIS NUKSERY CO. 
Wholesale Nurserymen 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 
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New. Books and Bulletins 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


In these days when books of hur- 
ried preparation come tumbling from 
the press to catch the dollars of the 
victory gardeners, it is a pleasure to 
review a volume that represents dili- 
gent study and careful compilation 
to meet a definite need. Such a book 
is an enduring volume of valuable 
reference, “Trees and Shrubs for 
Pacific Northwest Gardens,” by John 
A. Grant and Carol L. Grant, pub- 
lished this spring by the Dogwood 
Press, Seattle, Wash., and distributed 
by the Arboretum Foundation, Seat- 
tle, at the postpaid price of $3.70. 


John A. Grant is a landscape de- 
signer, as well as a writer and lec- 
turer on horticultural topics, of con- 
siderable experience in the Pacific 
northwest. In writing on garden de- 
sign he found need for an easily 
available source of information on 
plant materials suited to the region. 
To his wife, Carol Grant, he gives 
the credit for the hard work of check- 
ing, revising and organizing the ma- 
terial, a sizable task in itself. 

For the benefit of amateur garden- 
ers there are introductory chapters 
on those factors of importance, both 
local and general, in the making and 
maintenance of a garden. The con- 
cise information in these short chap- 
ters is not the general statements of 
horticultural textbooks, but definite 
and pertinent data and recommenda- 
tions for the climate and conditions 
of the region. 

The greater portion of the book, 
22> out of its 335 pages, may be read 
for the informative material or used 
fer reference. In alphabetical order 
by genus, the deciduous trees suited 
to the Pacific northwest are described, 
sometimes a paragraph to each spe- 
cies and sometimes more or less. 
This reference material is put in read- 
able form, in popular language with- 
out the abbreviations of manuals or 
undue use of botanical terms. In like 
fashion in succeeding chapters are 
treated broad-leaved evergreen trees, 
coniferous evergreen trees, coniferous 
evergreen shrubs, broad-leaved ever- 
green shrubs, deciduous shrubs, vines, 
climbers and small shrubs, and bam- 
boo and yucca. 

Twenty pages of illustrations, sev- 
eral subjects to each page, add to the 
interest of the book. A complete 
index adds to its reference value. 

The book is not confined to mate- 
rial native to the Pacific northwest 
or that peculiar to the section. In- 


deed, one recognizes the majority of 
the plants discussed as those to be 
found in some other sections of the 
country, and many a nurseryman and 
landscape designer elsewhere than in 
the Pacific northwest will want this 
book on his reference shelf. 

While helping gardeners to make 
a better selection of material for their 
plantings, this book likewise affords 
support to the nurserymen interested 
in the better but lesser known va- 
rieties of trees and shrubs. The atti- 
tude of the author is indicated by 
these sentences in his introduction: 

“The nurseryman’s reluctance to 
grow large quantities of little known 
materials is perfectly natural and un- 
derstandable. In case any or all of 
them did not sell well, he would be 
faced with the prospect of a severe 
financial loss and, all said and done, 
he has to make his living selling 
plants. I hope this book will serve 
as a guide to those nurserymen 
throughout this region who are will- 
ing to aid in bringing better plant 
material to the attention of the gar- 
dening public.” 





TREE SEEDS. 


Said to be the first book dealing ex- 
clusively with tree seeds to be pub- 
lished in English, ““Forest Tree Seed,” 
by Henry Ives Baldwin, assistant for- 
ester in charge of forest research, 
New Hampshire forestry and recrea- 
tion department, is a valuable refer- 
ence book for nurserymen engaged in 
the propagation of trees from seeds, as 
well as to practicing foresters and 
those engaged in research on the sub- 
ject. Volume 8 of “A New Series of 
Plant Science Books,” edited by Dr. 
Frans Verdoorn, editor of Chronica 
Botanica, it is published, at $4.75, by 
the Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York city. 

Its 240 pages compile in concise 
form available knowledge on tree 
seeds, and each chapter concludes with 
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an extensive bibliography. Data from 
widely scattered sources are presented. 
The scope of the book is indicated by 
the chapter headings, as follows: 
Structure and development of tree 
seeds, Seed production of forest trees, 
Seed origin or provenance, Seed col- 
lection, Extraction and cleaning of 
seed, Storage and longevity, Biotic 
enemies of tree seeds, Germination, 
Internal factors affecting germination, 
Environmental factors influencing 
germination, Chemistry of seeds 
and germination, Seed stimulation, 
Seed testing, Purity analysis, Deter- 
mination of origin, The determination 
of seed viability without germination, 
The testing of germination, Seed test- 
ing stations and seed certification, Tree 
seed research, Glossary of tree seed 
terms, Index of plant and animal 
names, Author index. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Check List of Trees and Shrubs 
in Rhode Island,” mimeographed cir- 
cular 21 of Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, is a revision, with sixteen addi- 
tional species, of a list published in 
1940 by Joseph E. Howland as the 
result of three years of field work to 
list all of the species of trees and 
shrubs growing in Rhode Island. 
Credit is given to the Rhode Island 
nurserymen who furnished valuable 
assistance in locating type specimens. 
The addition of an index of common 
names makes reference equally easy 
to the common and the scientific 


names. 





Ask for WHOLESALE 
CATALOGUE No. 17 
1500 VARIETIES 
IRIS AND PEONIES 
QUALITY! 

C. F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, 0. 








PEONIES 


We can make you special 
prices on quantity lots. 


PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 











EASILY 
ASSEMBLED 


@ Plant your seed- 
ling tomatoes in 
A.F.S. plant bands 
to insure top grade 
Plants to set in 
your greenhouse 
for winter forcing. 
Perennial plant 
growers should also 
investigate the ad- 
vantages offered by 
bands. 





QUICKLY 
REMOVED 





WOOD PLANT BANDS 


GROW BETTER PLANTS IN BANDS—ORDER YOUR SUPPLY NOW 
AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 7, Ii. 


FOR FORCING TOMATOES 


Weight Per 

CAT. Size in inches per 1000 1000 
No. M-310—1%x1\%x2% 20 Ibs. $2.60 
No, M-320—2 x2 x2% 25 lbs. 3.00 
No. M-340—2%x2%x3 30 Ibs: 3.40 
No. M-360—3 x3 x4 45 Ibs. 4.30 
No. M-391—4 x4 x4 65 Ibs. 5.10 


Packed 1000 to the carton. 
We do not break the cartons. 
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DeLuxe Pansies 


Garden State Giants 


This superb strain combines immense 
flowers with petals of heavy substance 
and sturdy stocky plants, dark green 
foliage and a remarkable resistance to 
summer heat, together with a fine color 
range containing many of the rich reds 
and purple shades. Truly a Pansy that 
will sell, when others go begging. 

Tr. Pkt., 75c; % oz., $1.50; % oz., $2.50; 
oz., $9.00 


Somerset Rose Nursery, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 








Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 
31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E.C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 








PEACH SEED 


Small quantity of old crop on hand. 
1943 crop a failure. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











New and Better Hardy Plants 
ucing... 

RUDBECKIA WHITE LUSTRE 

SPECIAL NOVELTY LIST 


Ready Now. Send for it. 


CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 











WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


For Fall Planting .- 
Free Catalogue 


WAKE ROBIN FARM 


Home, Pa. 








“Orchids in Florida,” by John V. 
Watkins, assistant professor in horti- 
culture at the University of Florida, 
bulletin 116 of the Florida agricul- 
ture extension service, Gainesville, is 
an instructive, well illustrated pam- 
phlet of forty-eight pages. Not only 
does Florida have eighty-four species 
of orchids listed as indigenous to the 
state, but the favorable growing con- 
ditions have induced commercial 
growers from the north to set up 
establishments there. Many amateur 
growers have become interested, also, 
and this bulletin is a careful guide 
for their operations. 

“The Florida Home Garden,” by 
F. S. Jamison, truck horticulturist at 
the Florida agricultural experiment 
station, published as bulletin 119 of 
the extension service, can be recom- 
mended to the victory gardeners of 
that state for the detailed informa- 
tion contained in its twenty pages. 
Three circulars of the service are also 
useful, “Planting Charts for Home 
Gardens,” by F. S. Jamison; “Insect 
Control in the Home Garden,” by 
J. R. Watson, station entomologist, 
and “Guide to Disease Control in 
the Home Vegetable Garden,” by 
George. F. Weber, sstation plant 
pathologist. 

“Managing Poultry under War- 
time Conditions,” by O. K. Moore 
and N. R. Mehrhof, bulletin 118 of 
the Florida extension service, will 
be a useful guide to the nurserymen 
in that state who may be taking up 
chicken raising. Circular 64, “A 
Simple Farm Brooder,” by A. W. 
O’Steen and N. R. Mehrhof, gives 
a design for a homemade brooder. 

“The Rainbow Forest Planta- 
tions,” by Henry W. Hicock, bulletin 
464 of the Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, New Haven, is 
a report of progress up to 1942 with 
regard to the results in planting 
conifers and hardwoods on 120 acres 
of poor land about one-half mile west 
of the village of Rainbow, Conn. 
Those interested in the behavior of 
various species for reforestation un- 
der unfavorable conditions will find 
the reports and comments interesting 
in this pamphlet of eighty-four pages. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN PLANTS. 


The first edition of “Meet the 
Natives,” a book of easy introduction 
to native flowers, trees and shrubs of 
the Rocky mountain area, by M. 
Walter Pesman, was sold out in nine 
months, and a revised edition is now 
obtainable. Autographed copies can 
be obtained by sending the order, at 
$1.50 per copy, directly to the author, 
at 372 South Humboldt street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 
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FALL 1943 


APPLE, 2 and 3-year. 
CHERRY, 1 and 2-year. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cut-leaf Weeping—WHITE DOG. 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE — PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM.- 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM — CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 

and Red. | 


EVERGREENS, uj) to 6 feet. 
C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Bridgeport Indiana 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875. 








1887 1943 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1943 


our usual line of 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. MeMinnville, Tenn. 








EVERGREENS 


Write us for prices on 
Pyramidal Arborvitae 
Irish Junipers 
and Taxus Hicksi 
In carload lots for fall or next 
spring delivery 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 


Painesville Ohio 








QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


Wholesale Price List on Request. 
Inquiries solicited 


C. WILSON’S NURSERY —Pembine, wis. 








Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 
BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 














Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The Central Califorfia Nursery- 
men’s Association met’at the Hotel 
St. Clair, San Jose, June 9. President 
Clyde Stocking, San Jose, presided. 

The speaker was Harvey Hansen, 
district chairman of the Santa Clara 
county conservation board. His topic 
was the activity of the board in the 
interests of the farmer, and he said 
that nurserymen are considered farm- 
ers under present interpretations of 
the federal regulations. He told how 
the various boards making up the 
War Labor Board, including his 
board, championed the farmer in se- 
curing needed supplies, such as in- 
creased gasoline rations, tools and 
equipment, machinery repairs, sprays 
and fertilizers. 


Learn How County Boards Aid. 


He explained that often the regula- 
tions as written up in the east do not 
apply to another part of the country 
and that it is hard for the local boards 
to convince the heads at Washington 
that conditions in agriculture in Cali- 
fornia are different than in the mid- 
dle west. As an example, he men- 
tioned small tractors. In the middle 
west, he said, the farms are large, 
and large, heavy tractors are used 
only a comparatively short time of 
the year, and thus during the winter 
a few weeks’ delay in giving an 
opinion is not critical, and the trad- 
ing back and forth of such equip- 
ment is a part of the routine. In Cali- 
fornia, though, where the vegetable 
farms are small and the farming is 
intensive, with the land in use ten to 
twelve months a year, such delays are 
often disastrous, and his office fre- 
quently is able to give relief. He told, 
too, how his office was useful in ob- 
taining draft exemptions for essential 
agricultural men, even though the 
local draft boards did not understand 
the situation. 

A case at point had to do with a 
lad who was operating a large vege- 
table acreage, but who was to be in- 
ducted because he had been a flower 
grower and therefore was considered 
not to have had vegetable-growing 
experience. It was only through his 
board’s efforts that the authorities 
were made to understand that in this 
state flowers are grown on an exten- 
sive scale and that experience in suc- 
cessfully growing flowers fits a man 
for vegetable growing. He gave sev- 
eral similar examples as to how the 
nurserymen could use the board in 
their own county to help themselves 
win the war on the home front. 

Mr. Hansen was optimistic in his 
belief that every war gardener would 
develop into a plant lover and that, 





after the war, these vegetable growers 
would storm the nurseries for orna- 
mentals, which they now do not buy 
because they feel that it is not patri- 
otic. He did not indicate that the 
nurserymen would be in clover for a 
number of years, but he gave an en- 
couraging note for those who could 
hang on until the war is over. 

Upon request, he gave the ad- 
dresses of the war boards of the 
counties represented at the meeting, 
and he left the thought that every 
nurseryman could gain by contacting 
his county war board. 

Discuss Meetings. 

Jack McDonnell, of the McDon- 
nell Nursery, Oakland, and president 
of the California Association of 
Nurserymen, gave a preview of the 
state convention, to be held at Santa 
Barbara September 23 and 24. He 
also discussed the meeting at Sacra- 
mento, June 7 and 8, of the Pacific 
States Seedsmen’s Association and 
said he felt, from the reports given 
there, that there would be no short- 
age of vegetable seeds for the com- 
ing year, but that ceilings would be 
placed on some of the more popular 
kinds of vegetable seeds. 

The committee appointed by the 
president to discuss with the state di- 
rector of agriculture the future of the 
state nursery service reported that 
such a meeting would be held soon. 
The director had expressed a willing- 
ness for such a meeting at any time 
the committee would set. Such a 
time has now been set. 

After consideration by the mem- 
bership, it was decided to hold the 
annual picnic, which will replace the 
evening meeting in July. It seemed 
that most of the members present 
felt that there would be enough gaso- 
line and food for such an event. 
Herbert Plath, of H. Plath & Sons, 
San Francisco, who is a member of 
the San Mateo county recreation 
board, which has supervision of the 
county parks, reported that he could 
make arrangements to secure the ex- 
clusive use of one of the smaller 
parks for the day. He was appointed 
to do so, and the picnic will be held 
July 15. There will be no August 
meeting, according to custom, and 
the next evening meeting will be held 
at Oakland, September 9. 





PICNIC AT ELK GROVE. 


The annual picnic of the Northern 
California Nurserymen’s Association 
was held at Elk Grove, about fifteen 
miles east of Sacramento, Sunday, 
June 20. 

About twenty-five nurserymen and 
their families assembled at the picnic 
grounds for a noon basket luncheon, 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


each bringing his own food and 
liquid refreshments being provided 
by the association. During the after- 
noon, volley ball and a baseball game 
provided entertainment for players 
and spectators alike. During the time 
devoted to games, some of the nurs- 
erymen who had come from more 
distant places and who wanted to be 
home before dimouts and blackouts 
were in effect left, but they were 
replaced by the late-comers from 
nearer points, so that in the evening 
about the same number was on hand. 
The evening meal was an outdoor 
barbecue. Instead of steaks, most 
of the meat was in the form of hot- 
dogs or hamburgers, but there was 
plenty and everyone seemed to have 
a good time. 

No business was conducted at this 
session, and no formal meeting was 
held. Nearly all present said they 
planned to be at Santa Barbara in 
September for the state convention. 

W. B. B. 





OREGON DINNER MEETING. 


Sponsored by the Oregon Associ- 
ation of Nurserymen and the Port- 
land Nursery Club, a dinner meeting 
was held June 23 at Portland for 
members to meet the new director of 
the state department of agriculture, 
Ervin L. Peterson. 

Taking the place of the spring 
meeting of the Oregon Association 
of Nurserymen, a field trip will be 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 





Headquarters for . 


Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 


Catalogue on request 


sea & SONS NURSERY 
Hillsboro, Oregon 














Howard | mee te. | 








HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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held in the middle or latter part of 
July at the state experiment station, 
Corvallis, to see the field plots de- 
voted to virus troubles of fruit trees, 
on invitation of Dr. §. M. Zeller and 
Dr. John Milbrath. 





GRAFTING CAMELLIAS. 

Last year while grafting camellias 
at the Florida agricultural experiment 
station, Gainesville, one pair of scions 
was dipped in one of the hormone 
powders before they were placed in 
the cleft which had been made for 
them. Later inspection showed con- 
siderable activity in the cambium 
areas of both the stock and the scion. 

During the past season, this ex- 
periment was repeated with seven 
varieties in stocks, one-half inch or 
more in diameter, two scions to each, 
and three varieties were placed in 
pencil-size seedlings with one scion 
to the stock. Duplicates of the last 
three were made without treatment. 
Upon subsequent examination, it was 
found that one of the varieties in the 
small stock failed because of im- 
proper alignment. When the others 
were compared, it was found that the 
untreated union was smooth and that 
the cambium line on the stock on 
the side opposite the graft was 
normal, having dried back slightly. 
The union on the treated plants was 
swollen and the cambium line had 
callous formation across the top of 
the stock and down the side opposite 
the graft. It is my opinion that such 
a condition is desirable; because of 
the callous formation the union will 
be more secure, and the cut surfaces 
will be buried under new growth 
sooner. It may be found that vari- 
eties that are slow to take may be 
speeded up by this method. Some 
cases of poor alignment will also be 
helped because the proliferation will 
form a union that, under ordinary 
circumstances, would fail. 

Because of the possibilities in- 
volved, further study will be made 
upon this plant and others considered 
dificult to work. 

R. J. Wilmot, 
Assistant Horticulturist. 





HOLLY LEAF MINER. 


Data on the holly leaf miner ap- 
pear in the Contributions from Boyce 
Thompson Institute for January- 
March, 1943. Albert Hartzell dis- 
cusses the biology of the holly leaf 
miner and, with Donald L. Collins 
and William E. Blauvelt, describes 
experiments in regard to its control. 
From the latter it is concluded that, 
with a moderate to heavy infestation, 
One spray of any of the materials 
tried could not be expected to pro- 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





ler. 


Very est qualtY 


Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree ‘Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Grown right and packed right. | 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 








A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Norway Maple — Schwedler Maple 
Birch — Hawthorn 
Flowering Crabs 
Flowering Plums 
Flowering Cherries 
Mountain Ash 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 


6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 














OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


1S 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1943 List Now Ready. 








duce adequate control of the holly 
leaf miner except by chance, because 
of the difficulty in timing the spray. 
Three applications of nicotine sul- 
phate and fish oil produced a good 
control, which was not appreciably 
improved by the addition of lead 
arsenate. It is stated that probably 
two applications will be sufficient 
in a normal year, if one is made two 
or three days before the peak and 
the other two or three days after 
the peak of emergence of the adult 
flies. 





PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, 


We have all varieties of Fruit Tree 
Seedlings and 1 and 2-year Shade Trees. 


Remember your old pal, John Holmason. 


Oregon 











ROBERT PRESTON, for some 
years in charge of the P. D. Armour 
estate at Lake Forest, Ill., joined the 
staff of the Ernst Nurseries, Muncie, 
Ind., where his fifty years’ experience 
in landscape design and planting 
has special value at this time. 














OBITUARY 


George W. Kemp. 


George W. Kemp, owner of the 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Princess 
Anne, Md., died June 3, after an ill- 
ness of many months. He was 75 
years old. A native of Harmarsville, 
Pa., he moved to Maryland in 1907. 
He founded one of the largest nurs- 
eries in the east when, in 1922, he 
started with a planting of only 15,000 
fruit trees. From the modest start 
on the land near Princess Anne, the 
firm has expanded to include contract 
growers in more than a dozen states. 

Mr. Kemp retired as general man- 
ager of the firm six years ago, but 
remained actively interested in the 
business in an advisory capacity until 
his death. He is survived by two 
sons, Edgar and Homer Kemp, and 
two brothers, H. B. Kemp, Long 
Branch, N. J., and J. A. Kemp, Little 
Silver, N. J. 

His father, Harrison Kemp, pro- 
duced trees and plants for many 
years in Somerset county, Pennsyl- 
vania, establishing his nursery there 
in 1875. After his death the business 
was continued by his sons, George 
W. Kemp and Harry B. Kemp, as a 
catalogue and agency nursery. Harry 
B. Kemp withdrew from the firm in 
1904. In the fall of 1907 George W. 
Kemp relocated in Somerset county, 
Maryland, near Princess Anne, 
where he continued growing fruit 
trees for retail sales and under con- 
tract to large orchard concerns. 

Mr. Kemp discontinued growing 
nursery stock for a short period dur- 
ing the first World war. Shortly 
after the return of his son, Homer 
S. Kemp, from the service, in 1918, 
he purchased a large farm in the west 
Princess Anne district, on which the 
first planting of nursery stock was 
made in 1921. 

The firm name of Bountiful Ridge 
Nurseries was established in the fall 
of 1922. With the aid of his two 
sons, Homer S. Kemp and Edgar H. 
Kemp, the business was developed 
rapidly, until today production runs 
into considerably more than a million 
trees of various types, hundreds of 
thousands of asparagus and grape 
plants and several millions of small 
berry plants, with a complete line of 
ornamental shade trees, flowering 
shrubs and evergreens. The firm has 
catered principally to the retail trade, 
selling direct, advertising on a na- 
tional scale and issuing more than 
100,000 catalogues each year. The 

became a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen in 














CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


EVERGREENS—ROOTED CUTTINGS. 
Pyramidalis, Globosa, Woodwardia Globe, Sibe- 
rian, Hoveyi, Lutea, Pisifera, Irish J., Pfitzer J., 
Savin J., Andorra 3 Taxus Cuspidata, Taxus 


Cusp. Ca 
an 1 well sootes roy , 5 per 2000. 7 ins., 


$6.00 
LAMPER' TLORAL: co., peri, 0. 
JUNIPERUS iy = en 
Well Rooted Cu 
1 year, 5 to 7-inch, 85,00 per 100. 

Guaranteed to p' 

HENRY NURSERIES ?. GREENHOUSES 

Henry, 


GRASS 


CULTIVATED GRASS SODS. Laurel Nursery, 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y¥. Telephone 
Laurelton 8-0050. 

















HARDY PLANTS 


WATER LILIES. 
30c, $25.00 per 100. 60c, $50.00 per 100. 
Rose Magnolia, Masaniello, 





Rose Arey, Yellow Marliac. 
Shaw. 

40c, $80.00 per 100. 80c, $60.00 per 100. 
Pink Marliac, loriosa, 
White Marliac, Paul Hariot, 
Gladstone, ——, 
Pink Opal. 


Myriophyllum, 2 ay $2 4 per 100. 
All prices f.0.b,. Stover, Mo. 
MISSOURI WATER GARDENS. "STOVER, MO. 


PACHYSANDRA 
poet $60.00 per 1000, 
wick’ 8 N BEY, Anchorage, Ky. 
Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


CUTTINGS AND GRAFTS. 

Acer, Azalea, Cypress, Cornus, Gordonia, Ilex, 
Juniperus, Leucothoe, Taxus, Thuja, Viburnums, 
Carlesi, Burkwoodi; in many varieties and sizes. 
Ask for list just out. 
WESTBURY ROSE CO., INC., WESTBURY, N. Y. 

GROWING ON AZALEAS 

We offer the following varieties. Potted in 
2%-inch pots last summer, $6.50 per 100, $60.00 
per 1,000. Coral Bells, Hexe, Hinodegiri, Pink 
Pearl, Salmon Beauty, Snow and Sweetbrier. 

TINGLE NURSERY CO., Pittsville, Md. 























NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 








P. 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal, 
SHRUBS and TREES 
LILAOS 
contains 90 per cent of the list 
pu the Association of Botanical Gar- 





Huntington Station, L. L, N 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


RHODODENDRON fie 


12 to 15 ins, ....$1.00 San te eesed $2.75 
15 to 18 ins. .... 1.50 ou tf eee 3.75 
18 to 24 ins. .... 2.00 8 to 8% ft. ..... 5.00 
and larger. 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 


Huntington Station, L. 1., N. ¥ 





ENGLISH ELM (Ulmus Campestris). 
Ground must be vacated next spring. Block of 
finished shade trees, caliper 1% to 2 and 2 to 
2¥%-inch. Priced less than production cost. 
SWINK NURSERY CO., 
Swink, Colo. 





FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of 5 lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 


Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don’t let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there’s a way to move it now. 


Send your copy (count 6 
average words to line) for 
the next issue to reach us 


by July 8 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 


and For Sale advertisements. 
$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 

















HELP WANTED 


Plantsman, familiar with the better 
class evergreens to direct a crew of men 
on landscape jobs for modern nursery 
located in western Pennsylvania. 

Address No. 263, care American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ti. 








WANTED 


Ariens Tiller or Rototiller. State age, 
size, condition, price, etc. 


KANSAS LANDSCAPE & 
NURSERY CO. 
Salina, Kan. 
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Nurseryman’s 
Library 


“A nurseryman’s library is not complete 
without _— on plants, plant propaga- 
tion and t handling.” 


Here are some suggestions: 


THE NURSERY MANUAL, by L. H. 
Bailey. $3.50. 


MANUAL OF CULTIVATED 
mem AND SHRUBS, by Rehder. 
10.50. 


ESTIMATING CHARTS, by John 
Surtees. $2.00. 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE 
PLANTS, by Correvon. $3.50. 


THE BOOK OF SHRUBS, by A. C. 
Hottes. $3.00. 


HILL'S BOOK OF EVERGREENS, 
by L. L. Kumlien. $3.50. 


PLANT PROPAGATION FOR THE 
GARDEN, by Fairburn. $1.00. 


MODERN NURSERY, by A. Laurie 
and L. C. Chadwick. $5.00. 


MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA, by C. S. Sargent, $5.00. 


NURSERY COST FINDING, by John 
Surtees. $7.50. 


HARDY SHRUBS, by Frank A. 
Waugh. $1.25. 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS, by 
Kains & McQuesten. $3.50. 


MANUAL OF TREE AND SHRUB 
INSECTS, by E. P. Felt. $4.00. 


INSECT ENEMIES OF SHADE 
TREES, by Herrick. $4.50. 


CULTIVATED CONIFERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA, by L. H. Bailey. 
$7.50. 


NURSERY SALES AND MANAGE- 
MENT, by Nelson Coon. $1.50. 


TEXT BOOK OF DENDROLOGY, 
by W. M. Harlow and E. S. Harrar. 
$4.50. 


THE BOOK OF TREES, by A. C. 
Hottes. $3.50. 


PLANT PROPAGATION —999 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED, by A. C. 
Hottes. $2.00. 


SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE 
PRACTICE OF FORESTRY, by J. W. 
Toumey. $5.00. 


These books be obtained, at the 
gditiats pales intlened, teem 
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1925. It will continue under the 
management of Homer S. Kemp and 
Edgar H. Kemp. 


Charles Andrew Maxson. 


Charles Andrew Maxson, 83, died 
June 13, at the home of his ‘daughter, 
Mrs. Roy W. Carpenter, Comstock, 
Mich. Mrs. Maxson died in January. 

He was born at Burlington, N. Y., 
April 1, 1860. Because of the early 
death of his father, he began his busi- 
ness career, interspersed with school- 
ing, at the age of 11, in his uncle's 
general store and with a nurseryman 
at Cooperstown, N. Y. He went to 
Detroit, Mich., at the age of 16 to 
work for his brother-in-law, Frank 
McCrea, nursery dealer. He married 
Mary Eliza Cone in 1883. After ten 
years in the American Exchange Na- 
tional bank, during which he sold 
nursery stock in his spare time, he 
moved to Kalamazoo to become office 
manager for L. G. Bragg & Co. After 
three years he organized the Central 
Michigan Nurseries. Ten years later 
he withdrew to organize the Michigan 
Nursery & Orchard Co., specializing 
in landscape work, with offices at 
Detroit and Kalamazoo. 

About 1912 he started under his 
own name to do extensive work in 
landscaping. 

He leaves his two grandsons, one 
granddaughter, three great-grandsons 
and a nephew, C. A. Krill, of the 
Prudential Nursery Co., Kalamazoo. 
The late Annetta E. McCrea, land- 
scape architect for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and the Chicago & 
North Western railroads, was a sister. 


Robert R. Forrest. 


Robert R. Forrest, 76, Denver, 
Colo., died June 8 at his home. He 
was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 
1867 and came to this country in 
1888. He settled in California, where 
he became engaged in nursery work, 
later moving to Pennsylvania. 

He moved to Denver shortly after 
1900 and in 1905 erected the Forrest 
greenhouses, now operated by his son 
Harry. In recent years he conducted 
the City of Denver Nurseries, at 900 
Elizabeth street. He is survived by 
his widow and three sons. 


Charles A. Baird. 


Charles A. Baird, Freehold, N. J., 
died at his home there, June 16, 
after a short illness. He was 86 years 
old. 

Mr. Baird was born May 15, 1857, 
and grew up on his father’s nursery 
farm at Manalapan, N. J. He moved 
to Freehold in 1909 and began oper- 
ating his nursery. In 1881 he was 
married to Emma Rue, who died in 
1925. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, two sons, a sister and a brother. 
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THERE IS A 


SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
And We Have It 


Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Delivery 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. _ 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, H. Y. 











[) NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| gu 
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PROTECT 


Your Greenhouses 
Canvas covers thrown over greenhouses 
protect glass and plants from damage 
by hail and wind. 

As windbreaks for growing plants, too, 
canvas is economical, durable, easily 
moved from place to place. 

Our nearest office invites your inquiries. 
No obligation. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 
Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 
NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Boston Cleveland Newark 
Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 

Dallas Pittsburgh 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 








APPLELOK POWDER 


HORMONE SPRAY 
For Reducing Pre-Harvest Drop of Apples 


Larger Apples — Better Color — 
Cuts ‘‘Spot Picking’ — Extends 
the Harvest Period 


- 
4 Pound, $1.25 
(Makes 100 Gallons of Spray Solution) 


WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


Stepney, Conn. 











DAVIDSON 


PIPE & IRON CORP. 
Second Avenue, 50th te Sist Streets, yg “Y. 
NEW AND SECOND HAN 
WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
FITTINGS 
Windsor 9-6545 Established 1904 





ise) SPRAY HOSE in 
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PLANTING COMBINATIONS. 


PLATE BOOKS among ti ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


The white, spreading Arctic chrys- 

















for Nurserymen anthemum, Chrysanthemum arcti- ‘ M P. 
Book A. Mlustrates in full color cum, and the upright-growing Physo- 
235 standard nursery items, brief stegia Vivid, pink, in front of blue SOAP 
description, substantially bound. Price Plumbago larpentiae look well before 
in small lots, 75¢ each. the foundation planting, in large rock ein SPRAY 
Book B. Condensed edition, 120 gardens, in special beds and groups ‘ 
items illustrated in full color. Price and also along walks. Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 
in small lots, 35¢ each. The live-forevers, Sedum spectab- Ask ——, o 
Descriptive Nursery ile, the pink as well as the brilliant 
red form, and colchicums, or dwarf oon COLOR ANB —— > 
Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. asters and early chrysanthemums, 
18¢ each in small lots. look beautiful in late summer or early 
Will send sample copy of each of the fall - rock gardens nd along walks. GENUINE MOSS PEAT 
above on receipt of $1.25. Cash with With numerous varieties of peren- 
order. “ — in rene spa all — Hydraulic pressed bales end emailer 
an eight, many Deautifui comDina resale packages. phagnum Moss, 
Correct Planting ate | Cultivated Peat Humus. 
Method tions can be planted for early or lat tae ip hy, SS 


Reais Gem tein, Ver fall blooming in special beds and Seckial, inne end tien, 


complete but concise information, groups, between fall-colored shrubs lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- and trees. The same applies to the Now booking for present 

ing claims for dead _—- ™ cost long list of hardy chrysanthemums, end future deliveries. 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. from summer to late fall. Splendid, : , : 

Write for discounts on quantities. colorful beds and groups po 4 be ioe re yp - a 
Made to Order ranged, separate and in front of the Colby reperar vet * op SC. 
Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- foundation planting, also along walks a 





tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 





and driveways 








Send your specifications or samples kg Penge te mage wil- YOUR 
for estimate and suggestions. soni, ue, planted in heavy clumps, 
¥ looks well with white or pink tal PLATE BOOK 
A. B. MORSE COMPANY asters behind perennial borders, in 
ST. JOSEPH. MICHIGAN certain places of the foundation, in MAN 
: . front of taller evergreens or in Are you in need of a lithographic } 
groups. plate book or a handy compact pho- 
| Asters and chrysanthemums com- tograph outfit? 
LABELS bined will give beautiful plantings, Buy your complete personal sales 
if carefully selected according to equipment here. 


FOR color, height and flowering period. B. F. CONIGISKY 


These plantings are suited to beds 


NURSERY MEN and groups, bordering walks or in 211 Hamilton St. Peoria, Iil. 


front of the foundation. The late 
and tall stiff bushes of blue Aster 

THE tataricus, together with Chrysanthe- B O O K S 

BENJAMIN CHASE mum coreanum, pinkish-white, may 














be planted between shrubs and trees revi din this issue 
COMPANY or in special groups for late fall. pera others on 
DERRY, N. H. The foregoing planting combina- — err 
tions are only a few examples. There horticultura subjects 
RAFFIA are many others left to the imagina- are obtainable through 
tion and experience of the gardener 
for trial. They all can be used with THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
FOR BUDDING other herbaceous plants in the peren- 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
and TYING nial border. It is up to the planter Ask for circular of horticultural books. 





of foundations to put spots of such 


We can offer for immediate combinations in the right places, in 
shipment “CONGO” RAFFIA order to brighten up the planting. NURSERY SQUARES 


This subject can be enlarged to in- 





(Imitation Burlap) 











Send for Prices clude combinations of flowering Write for prices, samples and other information. 
shrubs, together with perennials and McHUTCHISON & CO. 
Thomas B. Meehan Co. bulbs, and a consideration of the dif- 95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
DRESHER, PA. ferent colors of foliage, berries and 

















evergreens in summer and fall, and ARIE 
“\ Write for FREE Catalog! different colored barks of trees and 


a shrubs in the winter. 


s7iller 





EDMUND J. PHELPS, Wayzata, 
Minn., has closed his business for the 
duration and is engaged in war work 
at the local airport. 





ING WIDTHS 


ARIENS CO. 
Bex 718 = BRILLION. WIS 
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ESPECIALLY NOW! 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO CUT 
DOWN TRANSPLANTING 
LOSSES AND TO LENGTHEN 
YOUR SEASON - - - - - 





Nurserymen Are Finding That 


~ 
co 
> 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. (7 


RANSPLANTON eee ; 


is invaluable today in helping to cut down operating costs and to maintain 

a high volume level. 

By using TRANSPLANTONE on all plants when they are moved, you 

’ _ hh can reduce your losses to the very minimum—especially in unfavorable 
oF. 





b seasons. 
Yew (T : i 
Japanese You asad Just soak the soil around the roots of the newly moved plant with 
3-oz. can - $1.00 TRANSPLANTONE solution. With bare-root plants, nurserymen are get- 


ting excellent results by soaking them in a barrel of TRANSPLANTONE 
1-lb. can- 4.00 solution overnight before planting. 


(One pound makes 160 to 


ei vad ¢ leaf evergree eci s tree shrubs with 
520 eallees of ction tox Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, deciduous trees and s 


transplanting. ) TRANSPLANTONE solution for reducing loss and promoting strong, 

Write us today for our special vigorous growth right through the season. The treatment will not 

proposition to nurserymen. interfere with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 
Horticultural Division A-52 Ambler, Penna. 








time, the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN will not hold its 
general annual meeting in 1943. Instead, the executive committee has decided 


| | | | | To help relieve the crowded transportation facilities of the country during war- | | | 
upon a CONVENTION BY MAIL in the second week of July. 











THE A. A. N. SPECIAL NUMBER 
July 15, 1943 


will carry the messages of association and governmental leaders on problems of the 
industry, reports of committee activities and the work of the Washington office—in 
fact, the information presented at the annual convention of members in other years. 


THE OUTSTANDING ISSUE OF THE YEAR 


Four cover pages of plant pictures in full color. 

Buyers’ directory — record advertising of supplies, equipment and stock. 

Reference number — consulted by 5,000 readers throughout the year. 
__GET BUSINESS BY MAIL—Because fewer salesmen are on the road and travel conditions are 

difficult, more and more business is transacted by mail. Advertising in the American Nurseryman 


so far in 1943 has exceeded the like period in any preceding year—because old advertisers used 
more space and more firms sought orders through its columns. 











Send your advertising copy early for the big Special Number. 





AMERICAN NurseRYMAN 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. Ill. 
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HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
year this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 
In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 
AMERICAN NUBSERYMAN 





